The ‘Reviewing Stand 


The streams and rivers that flow through Virginia have written a part of her 
history as varied as their wandering search for the sea. Dependable in character, 
readily adaptable, they have frequently been aid and defender, sometimes hin- 
drance and challenge. Early settlements were invariably established beside these 
natural avenues of trade and transportation. For without the reliable flow of 
water, existence in colonial Virginia would have been difficult indeed. Yet early 
settlers who rode the waterways into the interior of a virgin land later found 
them obstacles to be overcome. Often other men, who had preceded these 
“firstcomers,” had already begun to solve that problem. Indians had discovered a 
ford across the loop of the James River known as the “Great Bent” long before 
John Lynch began his regular ferry trips a short distance upstream. The town 
of Lynchburg expanded and prospered from Lynch’s enterprise. But when 
congestion began to hinder that progress, men found the most likely spot for a 
new crossing to be that of the old ford that had first been used to defy the river. 

The network of rivers north and east of Richmond furnished the capital of 
the Confederacy with a natural defensive barrier when the state was invaded. 
The streams that were to prove so vexatious for northern commanders could be 
neutral in warfare, as “Jeb” Stuart learned toward the end of his notable ride 
around General McClellan’s army in 1862. The swollen Chickahominy almost 
proved the undoing of the leader who is portrayed in this issue’s centerspread 
leading a cavalry charge. 

But in other ways, Virginia's watercourses have proved more directly bene- 
ficial. On the upper reaches of streams now dammed-up for their electric power 
potential, thousands of mills once trapped the water in the “buckets” of their 
wheels. The grist mill was then a familiar landmark that performed a necessary 
service. Few of them have survived the pressure of a more efhcient manner of 
converting grain into foodstuffs. Yet here and there—picturesque vestiges of a 
less mechanized era—can still be seen a mill that grinds slowly, and not too fine. 
One of these, the Byrd mill in Louisa County, can be seen on the front cover. 
Another, Winston Wade's mill in Rockbridge County, is pictured below. 
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: the late 1840’s three southside counties pondered 
a dilemma. Land in Dinwiddie, Brunswick, and Meck- 
lenburg was productive, but restless farmers were 
beginning to migrate to other states where the problem 
of getting abundant harvest to market was less worri- 
some. A wagonload of wheat mired down on the road 
to Petersburg was a potential loss instead of an antici- 
pated profit. To salvage it could be expensive in time 
and labor. And a few such experiences could dampen 
the ambition of any farmer and cause him to contem- 
plate a happier union of good lands and good roads 
elsewhere. 

Engineers, whose business it was to be in touch 
with new developments in transportation, recom- 
mended to the apprehensive citizens that a plank road 
would be the best answer to their problem. News of 
these roads had come down from Canada, where the 
first one was completed in 1936. Its success had gen- 
erated a plank road building fever that had spread 
steadily southward. 
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— Petersburg to Boyden 


Plank roads evolved from the old corduroy xoads 
and, as their name implies, differed from them in 
structure. The traditionally bumpy corduroy road, 
made of logs laid side by side, crossed swampy areas of 
an otherwise dirt road and often served military pur- 
poses. The smooth floor of the plank road, in contrast, 
was made of wooden planks about three inches thick, 
a foot wide, and eight feet long, laid across two half 
logs or foot-wide beams, which formed the base. These 
supporting sills were laid flat side up and were em- 
bedded in rammed earth directly under the wagon 
wheels. This type of road often extended for many 
miles. The whole structure slanted very slightly to 
one side toward a ditch that provided drainage. Paral- 
leling the eight foot wide plank strip was a dirt road. 
Unloaded wagons and private vehicles pulled onto this 
dirt “turn-off” to give loaded wagons headed for market 
the right of way. 

Useful in any season or weather, these wooden high- 
ways served as feeders either to railroads or directly to 
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Staggering the planks 
enabled wagons to pull 
on and off the road 
more easily. Double 
“stringers,” represented 
by the dotted lines, were 
spaced to bear the heavy 
weight of the wheels. 
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markets. Because of reduced friction, horses could 
draw over them a load two to three times heavier than 
they could pull over a macadam or a dirt road. Not 
only were they less expensive than railroads, these 
roads also enabled the farmer to operate his own 
wagons if he so desired. 

Acting on advice of the engineers, delegates from 
the three counties and Petersburg petitioned the state 
legislature, requesting the construction of a plank road 
from Petersburg to Boydton. They pointed out the 
fact that their communities paid heavy taxes to the state 
but had received little from it in aid for public works. 
Brunswick County had received nothing. Plans for 
improvement of the Meherrin River had been aban- 
doned and so had those for the construction of a ma- 
cadam road from Petersburg to Boydton. But within a 
month from the presentation of this petition on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1850, a newly chartered company was 
drawing up plans for the road. 

Books were opened at Boydton to receive individual 
subscriptions to stock in the new project. When these 
amounted to two-fifths of the capital stock of $160,000, 
the remaining three-fifths were to be furnished by the 
Board of Public Works. Partial financing of internal 
improvements was a function of this agency not denied 
even to a plank road that was to some extent experi- 
mental. Board members felt assured of its success when 
the company held its first stockholders’ meeting in 
October, 1851. Elected president then was Robert W. 
Feild, at an annual salary of $750. As chief engineer, 
C. O. Sanford was to receive double that amount. 
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Justices of the county courts surrendered certain 
county roads to the new plank road company, provided 
certain privileges of travel were reserved to the county. 
Petersburg councilmen agreed that the city would 
share equally with the company in the construction 
and maintenance costs of the road from the point where 
it entered the city limits along present Halifax Street. 
The company alone spent more than $3,500 on this 
section, and this sum was presumably matched by the 
municipality. 

F. S. Pratt & Company was chosen to build the road, 
with the exception of the toll houses and gates, for an 
estimated $1,933.33 per mile for its projected seventy- 
three miles. By October, 1851, six saw mills were set 
up on the eastern end of the right of way, the farthest 
being spaced thirty-eight miles fiom Petersburg. Two 
more were on the way. Certain timber preferred for 
plank road construction was not immediately accessible, 
but forests along the route supplied virgin pines and 
several kinds of oak which were sawed into planks. 
Over 12,000,000 feet board measure would be required 
to complete the road, according to Chief Engineer 
Sanford’s estimate. Fourteen months would be re- 
quired to prepare this amount if each of the eight 
mills produced 4,500 feet per day for twenty-three 
working days each month. But Sanford was soon to 
report that unforeseen illness among the laborers had 
slowed down his schedule. 

By the end of October, 1851, several sections of the 
road totaling six or seven miles in length had been 
completed. Including ditches, the roadway was twenty- 
six feet wide, eight feet of which were planked. A few 
teamsters who had tried it out complained that it was 
very difficult to keep their wagons on the planking. 
Sanford admitted that some care was required to do 
this until grooves were worn for the wheels. He also 
advised that no more than a two-horse team be used on 
the road and recommended an unconventional adjust- 


Drainage was provided by slightly slanting the 

entire road toward a ditch. Heavier “stringers” 

compensated for the increased weight on the 
lower side of the road. 
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In 1856, while stockholders pondered ways of keeping open the Boydton and Petersburg Plank Road, a 


ment for the wagon tongues. Although no grade on 
the road was planned to exceed three degrees, or five 
and a quarter feet per 100 feet of distance, the 
teamsters repeatedly complained that the grades were 
too steep to ascend in wet weather or to descend with- 
out locking their wheels. 

The road was completed during the spring of 1853, 
and, despite these adverse criticisms, company officials 
could then boast truthfully that no similar improve- 
ment in the state surpassed or even equalled it. The 
nearest rivals in length, among similar roads receiving 
state support, were the Fredericksburg and Valley 
Plank Road—forty-five miles long—and the fifty-seven 
mile Petersburg and Jerusalem Plank Road. 

Wagoners who before had never been seen on this 
route began hauling large loads of wheat, tobacco, 
and other produce to market. Wheat in particular was 
grown in much larger quantities by farmers who lived 
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director emphasized that “it has made the country through which it passes a wheat growing country.” 


along the way, the crops increasing in size by thirty to 
one hundred percent during the otherwise troublous 
decade of the fifties. When it reached Petersburg, the 
grain was ground into flour by the Eagle and Kevan 
Mills, among others, not only for use in this country 
but also for shipment abroad. Tobacco followed ap- 
proximately the same pattern of increase as wheat. 

Two plank tributaries to the Boydton and Peters- 
burg Plank Road extended its advantages to even more 
farmers. The Brunswick and Roanoke Plank Road 
stretched seventeen miles from Lawrenceville to the 
Nottoway River where it joined the main artery soon 
after its completion. Construction of the ten-mile-long 
Clarkesville extension to the Roanoke River opposite 
Clarkesville, designed to attract North Carolina wagon- 
age, was completed in 1856 by the Boydton and Peters: 
burg Company itself after its capital stock was in- 
creased by $20,000. 
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From four to seven toll 
houses collected fees from 
wagons on the plank way. 
During the banner year 
October 1, 1854, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1855, wagoners 
paid over $16,000 in tolls, 
the largest amount col- 
lected in any twelve- 
month period. But heavy 
wear and much poorly 
suited and untreated tim- 
ber began to affect the condition of the road adversely. 
In 1855 company directors reported advanced decay in 
the planks of the earliest part of the road constructed. 
This was shocking news since the literature about 
plank roads of the period predicted an average eight- 
year life span for such a structure. 

By 1856, only three years after its completion, direc- 
tors expressed apprehension as to the future of the 
road because decay continued to be unexpectedly rapid. 
During the following year the company petitioned the 
General Assembly for the right to do away with the 
planks on certain parts of their road where they were 
considered no longer necessary to its usefulness. In 
1858 a bill was presented seeking to change the plank 
road into a railroad. But no action was taken in either 
case. 

Most damaging to the prospects of the road—in loss 
of tolls—was the collapse of the $7,000 bridge across 
the Meherrin River in 1859. By 1860, moreover, the 
whole line had been condemned as unsafe (except for 
the more recently built Clarkesville extension) by 
every county through which it passed. Unable to keep 
it in repair, the company conveyed the road and its 
effects to trustees who were to pay the debts of the 
company pro rata as far as the assets would go. The 
road was advertised for sale on August 20, 1860, and 
brought only $1,763. It was purchased by contractors 
who had a judgment against the company for $2,500 
and who contested the pro rata distribution of the in- 
come. At this point the available records of the Boyd- 
ton and Petersburg Plank Road Company break off 
abruptly. Even after the planks must have disappeared 
from most of the roadway, it continued to be called the 
Boydton and Petersburg Plank Road and figured in 
reports of troop movements in this vicinity during the 
Civil War. 

Financially it was a failure. No dividends were ever 
declared and the stock had depreciated until it had no 
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Symbols of the produce they carried appeared 
on the company seals. 


value at all by the end of 
1857. Maintenance had 
absorbed every dollar of 
profit. Over $201,000 had 
been spent by 1859 in 
construction. The charter 
for the original road and 
the Clarkesville extension 
had allowed for capital 
stock amounting to $180,- 
000 to be subscribed for 
by the state and individ- 
uals. The remainder of the cost was financed by a loan 
and payments out of the company profits. Although 
over $67,000 in tolls had been collected by 1859, repairs 
for the same period totalled approximately $29,000. 
Operating expenses had to come out of the remainder. 

Despite this dismal record the road was immensely 
useful to the farmers whom it served. Although it was 
represented that they were willing to make almost any 
sacrifice to keep it going as long as it was their only 
available route to market, the company directors were 
unable to obtain either credit or funds to finance the 
costly task of rebuilding it. Apparently no effort was 
made to revive the plank road after the Civil War. It 
had failed to live up to the fond hopes of its projectors 
who were eventually bound to admit that railroads and 
macadam roads were more dependable modes of 
transportation. Prophesied by some to inaugurate a 
new era in transportation, plank roads proved to be 
only a temporary expedient in an area where stone was 
scarce and timber abundant. Although a network 
totalling over 200 miles in length covered the southside 
during the 1850's, nowhere did they become the finally 


accepted means of transportation. 7 7 7 


Often a military expedient, the primitive 
corduroy road antedated the plank road. 
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Mills That Ground Slowly 


When Home Baking Was the Rule, Water Wheels Splashed Beside 


Hurrying Streams 


, a see them now, standing by woodland streams 
near secondary roads, rising from the tangled under- 
growth in drab, unpainted, grotesque gauntness. They 
are the water-operated mills of yesterday. And if there 
passes through your mind the ancient proverb, “The 
mills of the gods grind slow but exceedingly small,” 
you miss a point; for although these old manufactories 
were slow, they were abandoned in part because they 
ground not small enough. 

They have yielded place to the hydroelectric rolling 
mills that turn out produce in quantities sufficient to 
satisfy that modern Virginian (in common with his 
fellow American) who is inclined to judge the excel- 
lence of levened stuffs by the fineness of their texture 
and the degree of their pallidity. (Small wonder that 
Mussolini’s legionaries, when proven less than invin- 
cible, saved their captors’ bread for dessert: they 
thought it cake.) 

In their day those old mills were not rural sights 
only, for city folk, too, leaned heavily on the staff of 
life. Richmond, to name but one (though an out- 
standing) urban example, was able to provide for the 
demands of its own citizens handsomely, and then 
export large surpluses. The falls of the James produced 
a source of water power so dependable that by 1859 
the seven mills located there made the capital the great- 


Nostalgic reminders of a more self-sufficient era, 
water-powered mills are rapidly disappearing 
from Virginia’s landscape. 


est grist- and meal-manufacturing center in the United 
States. The mammoth Gallego establishment itself 
ground out some 900 barrelsful a day, the second-place 
Haxall nigh 700. 

To city dwellers the mill was, however, a thing im- 
personal. They purchased their flour or meal across a 
counter, with the merchant's person interposed _be- 
tween them and the producer. Not so with country 
people. Their merchant was the miller himself and, 
knowing him, they grew to know his plant likewise. 
They could not know it as well as he, of course; he 
who lived with it almost daily. To him alone were all 
its pecularities and individual quirks fully revealed. 
That is why he always referred to it in the feminine 
as “she” and “her” (which may have been a confession 
that sometimes, after all, it puzzled even him). 

In the country “going to the mill” could be elevated 
from a chore to a social occasion. Friends would gather 
from miles around to have their own grains—wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, or corn—“custom ground,” which 
meant that the miller would extract a “toll,” or a share, 
in lieu of money and return the balance as flour or 
meal. Always, too, the procedure was one of first come, 
first served, regardless of social or economic status. 
But no matter. No one was in a hurry. While they 
awaited their turns, neighbors would congregate and, 
as one Virginian smilingly recalls, they “gathered the 
latest news; whispered the juiciest scandal; argued out 
the current political situation; found out who was ex- 
pecting a new baby; and swapped lies as to who had 
caught the biggest fish.” 

In winter time or when the weather was inclement, 
gossip might be exchanged before the fireplace that 
was found in some corner of nearly every mill. But 
such gossip was necessarily limited or, if unlimited, 
shouted, since once the mill-race flume was opened, 
the water wheel turned, the intricate maze of wooden 
gears within the building meshed and rumbled, the 
stones ground, and the entire structure thundered and 
shuddered with vibrations. 

By a lever device the miller would set the stones 
sufficiently apart as most effectively to grind the type 
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of grain passed to him. Grist or corn was then slowly 
fed through a centered hole in the rotating upper mill 
stone (or the “runner burr”), to fall between that and 
the stationary nether stone (or the “bed burr”). Fair- 
sized burrs were four and a half feet in diameter and 
eight or more inches thick. They were the heart of 
the mill, those burrs, and were, as such, objects of their 
owner's most solicitous attention. The dress of their 
grinding surfaces was extremely important, with the 
cleaning of grooves and furrows and the “pecking,” or 
sharpening, of lands a periodic ritual. Runner and 
bed burrs were dressed identically, then the runner 
set and operated in reverse to the pattern of its mate. 
Ideally, neither burr ever touched the other—an open 
secret of good milling. 

Surrounding each burr was a common wooden casing 
that extended some six inches beyond its circumfer- 
ence, and a brush attached to the runner swept the 
centrifugally-emitted flour or meal around to a spout 
that poured it directly into a sack; or, as in the majority 
of American mills, water power was additionally 
utilized to bear the produce to a bolting machine. The 
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Going to the mill offered occasion to meet old 

friends and exchange the latest gossip. At the mill 

above, the flume—which channels water from a 

dammed-up spring into a “breast” wheel—is 
undergoing repairs. 


The buckets on a “breast” wheel, like this one on a 
Henry County mill, are so set that the wheel will 
turn in a counterclockwise direction. 
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Grain from the upper floors of the Byrd Mill in 

Louisa County flows through chutes and into the 

hopper. An agitator, or “damsel,” then slowly 

distributes it between the upper (“‘runner’’) stone 
and the lower (“bed”) stone. 


The interior of George Washington’s picturesque 
stone mill on Dogue Run in Fairfax County now 
looks much as it did in the 18th century. It was 
restored in 1932 with parts from other mills. 


Few mills were identical in the arrangement of 

wheels and machinery. Some millwrights pre- 

ferred to erect the wheel inside the mill, 

directing the flume, or sluiceway, through the 
wall. 


For hundreds of years before bevel gears proved 

superior, “squirrel cage” pinions, two of which 

may be seen below, transferred the power of the 
water wheel to the mill’s machinery. 
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On the Blue Ridge Parkway in Patrick 
County, the Mabry mill (above ) annually 
attracts thousands of visitors. 


Madison County’s Repton mill (/eft) and 


the Williams mill (right) in Buckingham 
County are now merely picturesque barns. 


Like the Mabry mill, the Palo Alto mill 

(below) in Highland County still oper- 

ates for those who prefer the flavor of 
water-ground meal and flour. 


The presence of tiny quartz cavities in French burrs (buhrstones) made the imported stones more desirable 
because they required less frequent dressing than domestic stones. At the Byrd Mill, the housing (“curb”) 


ated only by expert specialists prepared to abandon the 
old “rules of thumb” by which their water-wheel 
predecessors had conducted business. Impersonal ef- 
ficiency replaced leisureliness and human warmth: 
that is the price man is learning to pay for this and 
other revolutions. 

One should not assume, however, that all water- 
operated mills remaining in Virginia are but dilapi- 
dated ghosts of better yesteryears, now brooding through 
the sockets of windowless frames on the scenes of their 
abandonment. Numbers of them, particularly in the 
more mountainous sections of the state, are still to be 
found in full repair, with the water continuing to 
drop into the “buckets” that turn creaking wheels. 

For this there is a cause. Many people (and they 
need not be old in years) prefer to patronize a favorite 
“old-fashioned” miller. Do they, then, bake their own 
bread? Obviously they must. And these, though some 
among them bear other grains to be ground, are most 
frequently those taking corn; liking their pone in its 
pristine form, they will pledge you that there is an only 
way to produce it. 7 7 7 


has been removed (upper Jeft) and the runner burr hoisted by a crane. Using a sharp-edged pick, a 


latter machine (for seldom in the United States was 
hand bolting resorted to) was an agitating sifter that 
separated the part of the grindings intended for human 
consumption from the residue as—in the case of wheat 
—flour from the bran and the coarser middlings, which 
were then used as animal feed. 

Ordinarily the screen of the bolter was of the finest 
quality, imported silk. Thus, should the miller on 
occasion miscalculate the amount of screening needed, 
he had means of providing a delighted wife or a 
daughter with such finery as well might make her the 
envy of female neighbors. 

It was the industrial-agricultural revolution (the 
end of which is not yet) that cost the old-fashioned 
miller his place in an antiquated scheme. Experimen- 
tation in the great American granary of the West pro- 
duced hard grains designed for prolific growth but of a 
casing and texture the traditional mill stones could not 
satisfactorily grind. The solution of new problems lay 
in the introduction and continuing improvement of 
the automatic, all-roller, gradual-reduction mill. Such 
a manufacturing complex could be erected only by 
corporate wealth; and it could be managed and oper- 
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craftsman (lower right) is dressing the bed burr. 
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Avoiding the heart of the city, to which all earlier bridges had led, the new Carter Glass Memorial Bridge 
crosses the James River in front of Lynchburg’s White Rock Hill. 


Horse Ford to Glass 


The Lynches Establish and Hold a Crossing on 


A, the James River breaks through 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in its 
course to the sea, it dips southward in 
a large loop. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury this loop was called the “Great 
Bent;” the river itself, west of the 
Rockfish, was known as the Fluvanna. 
Near the southern tip of the Great 
Bent an island narrows the stream 
with shallows upon both sides of it, 
and the river cliffs are broken by gaps. 
Indian tribes on the move found this 
a natural ford. 

English colonists, headed west 
along the southern bank as well as 
south from Albemarle County, named 
the ford simply “Horse Ford.” It was 
usable at least two-thirds of the year. 
The island became “Percival’s Island.” 
Charles Lynch of Albemarle took up 
land in the area near the middle of the 
eighteenth century. That portion ad- 
jacent to the ford he willed to his 
son Edward. Charles had operated a 
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ferry across the Rivanna River; Ed- 
ward set one into operation on the 
Fluvanna about one-half mile above 
the old Horse Ford. His authority 
came from an act of the General As- 
sembly of 1757 which authorized the 
ferry “From the land of Edward 
Lynch, in the County of Bedford, 
over the Fluvanna at the mouth of 
Black-Water Creek, to the land of 
Micajah Moorman, in the county of 
Albemarle.” Amherst and Campbell 
counties had not as yet come into 
being. 

The ferry passed into the hands of 
John Lynch, Edward’s brother, around 
1759. It plied its trade peacefully 
back and forth across the river for 
many years. Other ferries began op- 
eration at considerable distances up 
and down stream with varying degrees 
of success. By 1784 a small commu- 
nity had appeared at the ferry landing 
in what had become Campbell Coun- 
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the Fluvanna River 


ty, and John Lynch, on November 5, 
asked the General Assembly for per- 
mission to lay off and establish a town 
there. The House of Delegates ap- 
proved, but the Senate would not give 
its consent. 

The crossing was, however, of such 
importance that it could not but thrive. 
When official state inspection of tobac- 
co was granted to Lynch’s warehouse 
in 1785, reasons for establishing a 
town became even more apparent. On 
November 14, 1786, Lynch, in the 
temper of his Quaker faith, repeated 
his application, stating his desire to 
have rules and regulations provided 
to discourage immorality, idleness and 
dissipation. He further asked that the 
law provide that no person could sell 
distilled spirits in the town and that 
wine and ale be sold only at inns and 
taverns. The General Assembly re- 
fused to take any part in establishing 
prohibition regulations, but they found 
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A The northern tip of Percival’s Island marked an 
Indian crossing on the James River for number- 
less years before John Lynch’s ferry began to ply 
the river a few hundred yards upstream, A new 
bridge now spans the island at almost the same 
spot that the Indians had chosen for their ford. 


<q The city of Lynchburg was born a few feet from 
the western bank of the river. A boulder stands 
on the site of Lynch’s house and ferry. 
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the rest of his petition reasonable. 
Thus the town of Lynchburg came 
into being. Across the ferry, Lynch also 
was able to establish the town of 
Madison in Amherst County in 1791 
and to provide an additional tobacco 
inspection at his warehouse there. 

Success, however, engendered envy. 
Some miles up the river, near the pres- 
ent town of Big Island, Ireland Ford 
had been supplanted in part by Com- 
merton Ferry. Nicholas Davies, a 
large land owner, lent encouragement 
to a project to establish the town of 
Commerton there and, by means of a 
lottery, to finance a stone bridge. This 
the General Assembly denied, but in 
1801 it did allow the establishment of 
the town of Bethel at the foot of 
Tobacco Row Mountain. The ferry 
in operation there prospered and to- 
bacco inspection was allowed. At one 
time it clearly was an important stop 
on the main highway leading north. 

Lynch’s main competition, how- 
ever, was to come from closer neigh- 
bors. In 1805 he began to regret that 
he did not hold the point of land north 
of Blackwater Creek, and between the 
creek and the river. There a famous 
physician, Dr. George Cabell, had 
settled. A bridge across the creek at 
present Seventh Street led to Lynch- 
burg, but the point was well isolated 
from Amherst County. The doctor en- 
tered the tobacco business, erected a 
warehouse, and secured an official state 
inspection. This done, he turned his 
mind to a way of providing easier 
access to his facilities by some route 
other than through Lynchburg. 

To this undertaking citizens of the 
western parts of Amherst and Nelson 
counties lent their firm support. In 
1810 they petitioned the General As- 
sembly to allow Cabell to build a toll 
bridge from his point to Amherst 
County and to locate a new road up 
another gap on the eastern side. The 
petition stated that the road to Lynch’s 
ferry was shaded in the winter months 
and covered with ice, and that Horse 
Ford had been deepened by operations 
of the James River Company and was 
no longer passable. 
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Po the Honorable Speaker and Members of both Houses 
; of the General Assembly of Virginia. 
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JOHN LYNCH, Jr. President. 


In 1817, John Lynch, Jr., protested unsuccessfully against the 
building of a free bridge. 


John Lynch immediately reacted 
to this proposal by asking the General 
Assembly that he be allowed to erect 
a toll bridge himself either at the place 
of his ferry or farther down near the 
ford at a spot known as Roswell’s 
Landing. Lynch was supported by the 
citizens of Madison who feared the 


loss of their tobacco market and by 
many others. His son, John Lynch, 
Jr., prepared a map that accompanied 
his father’s petition to Richmond. 
The General Assembly favored 
Lynch since he held the right to the 
ferry crossing. They granted him au- 
thority to build the bridge and to 
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The President, Directors and Company of the Lynchburg Toll Bridge :—Beg 
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The toll bridge built by John Lynch in 1812 was still standing when the Southside Railroad crossed the 
Horse Ford from Percival’s Island in the 1850's. 


establish, if he wished, a toll bridge 
company to operate it. They did stipu- 
late, however, that Horse Ford was 
neither to be closed nor fenced in. 
Lynch formed a company and the 
structure was begun in 1812 at the 
foot of Water Street, now Ninth 
Street. It was, of course, a covered 
bridge in the style of the time. 

Cabell held his peace for a while, 
but in 1817 he found an ardent sup- 
porter for another bridge in the person 
of one Captain William Mitchell, a 
vigorous promoter. The latter owned 
extensive holdings a few miles up the 
river in Amherst County where he 
also operated a large flour mill on 
Harris Creek. He was exceedingly 
anxious to develop a road up the Am- 
herst side of the river to help him in 
his merchandising efforts. In conse- 
quence, he and Cabell arrived at an 
agreement whereby Mitchell would 
press for a new bridge across to Cab- 
ell’s point of land at a location farther 
up the river near the present water- 
works dam. 

Since Lynch was operating a toll 
bridge, Mitchell and Cabell realized 
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that they could easily provide real 
competition if they were allowed to 
put a free bridge across the river at 
this point. In consequence, they peti- 
tioned the General Assembly in 1817 
for such a structure from the lands of 
Benjamin Schoolfield in Amherst to 
the lands of George Cabell. They 
again contended that the road to Am- 
herst Courthouse would be straighter 
and easier of access, and that the new 
bridge would offer many opportunities 
to open up the western part of the 
county and to secure trade from across 
the mountains. 

John Lynch, Jr., now president of 
the Lynchburg Toll Bridge, took up 
the fight in earnest. He argued that 
authorizing a free bridge would be 
an exercise of arbitrary power by the 
General Assembly and certainly would 
be a violation of the principles of pri- 
vate initiative. He pointed out that 
the best way into Rockbridge County 
was up the road leading from his own 
bridge. He sent his brother, Edward 
Lynch, to Richmond to beseech the 
members of the General Assembly not 
to run him out of business. Captain 


Mitchell, however, was a very persua- 
sive gentleman. He convinced the 
General Assembly that his span cer- 
tainly should be attempted. In conse- 
quence, it passed a law in 1818 
authorizing construction of the bridge. 
This law made Mitchell the chief 
trustee and provided that the structure 
had to be completed by 1825. When 
the free bridge was finished, the toll 
bridge was to be reimbursed for what- 
ever damages it had sustained. 

Dr. Cabell did not actually engage 
in financing the bridge himself: he 
left this to the captain. Mitchell, 
however, found the job more difficult 
than he thought. He contracted to 
build the bridge for $12,000 and by 
1821 had spent $11,000 on it, $7,000 
of which had been subscribed but 
$2,000 only of which had been col- 
lected. Finding it impossible to com- 
plete his contract, he went into bank- 
ruptcy, and James C. Steptoe and 
Robert Harvey took over all of his 
available assets under an indenture 
which he had with them. What he 
salvaged is not clear. 

Steptoe and Harvey set about to de- 
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Lynch’s bridge, destroyed by flood in 1870, was replaced by this one which was washed away in 1878. 


termine whether the project could be 
completed. The bridge apparently was 
well up, and could even be crossed at 
one time by horses. Since they them- 
selves lacked the funds for completion, 
they turned again to the General As- 
sembly and requested that it allow 
them to turn the free bridge into a toll 
bridge so that it could be completed and 
paid for. The Lynchburg Toll Bridge 
Company, with Edward Lynch and 
John Lynch, Jr., at its head, rose up 
in bitter protest, and fought a running 
battle with Steptoe and Harvey over 
a period of several years. Every time 


A steel span, elegant in the 1880's, replaced the covered bridges 


these gentlemen appeared before the 
General Assembly, which they did 
annually up until 1825, the Toll 
Bridge Company was there to protest 
in no uncertain fashion. By that year 
the battle for Mitchell’s bridge was 
over with the Lynchburg Toll Bridge 
Company clearly the victor. 

The project, however, was not dead. 
Benjamin Schoolfield, who owned the 
land on which the Amherst abutment 
of the free bridge was placed, joined 
the issue again in 1830 when he peti- 
tioned the General Assembly to allow 
him permission for a toll bridge from 


his land to the island of Judge William 
Daniel under the same terms that John 
Lynch had been authorized to erect his 
structure in 1811. He had, under the 
authority of the Amherst and Camp- 
bell courts, operated a ferry on the site 
of the proposed bridge. Schoolfield 
secured a number of petitions to press 
his claim, and when the General As- 
sembly refused him in 1830, he came 
back in 1831 with letters of permis- 
sion from William Daniel and others. 
Curiously enough, some unknown 
citizen also petitioned the Assembly in 
the same year to erect another toll 
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The Williams Viaduct was built in 1919 at the site that Dr. George 
Cabell had proposed for a bridge in 1810. 


bridge several hundred yards farther 
up the river than the one proposed by 
Schoolfield. 

The Lynchburg Toll Bridge Com- 
pany, now under the presidency of 
William Warrick, again entered the 
fray. In a remonstrance to the General 
Assembly, it caustically remarked that 
there was no need for one additional 
bridge, much less two, and suggested 
that a road from the abutment of 
Schoolfield’s proposed span to the toll 
bridge along the Amherst banks of the 
James River would answer every pur- 
pose. The company pledged that they 
would pay part of the construction of 
this road. Daniel and Schoolfield made 
much of the fact that this new bridge 
would lead up the river to Bethel, 
Lexington, and Staunton and to all 
western parts of the country. Securing 
passage in the House but failing in 
the Senate in 1831, Schoolfield came 
back to the Assembly in 1832 when 
he was denied again. At this point the 
battle of the bridges came to a tem- 
porary halt. 

The idea, however, would not die. 
With the coming of the railroads, the 
crossing over the old toll bridge at the 
bottom of Ninth Street hill became 
dangerous, and in 1856 the Lynch- 
burg and Wardlaw Free Bridge Com- 
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pany petitioned the General Assembly 
for permission to erect a bridge a half 
mile above the existing span, pre- 
sumably at the same point where 
Mitchell’s bridge was contemplated. 
This petition came to nought. The 
uncertainties of the sixties and the ad- 
vent of war seem to have stilled the 
controversy for a considerable period 
of time. Following 1865, it is reason- 
able to assume that there was not 
sufficient capital to provide for the 
erection of a new bridge at any place. 
However, with the great flood of 1870, 
the old toll bridge was washed away 
and floated down to Percival’s Island 
where it destroyed the railroad bridges 
at the upper and lower end of the 
island. The Ninth Street Bridge was 
replaced at this time, and the Toll 
Bridge Company given authority by 
the General Assembly to issue addi- 
tional bonds. The bridge, however, 
was carried away again in 1878 by 
another freshet. Once more the rail- 
road bridges gave way. 

These two catastrophies paved the 
way for the building of the uncovered 
steel bridge which spanned the river 
not too many years ago. The long 
fight for free transportation over the 
river was won in 1882, when the 
bridge was purchased by Amherst and 


Lynchburg from the Lynchburg Toll 
Bridge Company. About this time the 
waterworks dam was extended over 
the eastern channel of the James and 
a road was carved from the cliffs on 
the Amherst side of the river. 

This steel span was a far cry from 
its predecessors. The bridge and the 
railroad crossings at the Ninth Street 
end, however, became a matter of con- 
siderable concern to the people of 
Lynchburg and Amherst. As early as 
1913, Ernest Williams suggested the 
possibility of building what is now 
known as the Williams Viaduct, at 
the spot originally chosen by Cabell. 
In 1919 the handsome concrete span 
was complete, financed in large meas- 
ure by the railroads. Somewhat later 
the state provided a new road up to the 
Amherst heights through what Cabell 
had originally called “a pleasant valley 
with a southern exposure.” Only then 
could it be said that the Lynches and 
their successors had completely lost 
the day. If the unfortunate William 
Mitchell and the energetic Schoolfield 
were to join Dr. George Cabell and 
Judge William Daniel to discuss mod- 
ern transportation, they might con- 
gratulate themselves on a victory. It, 
however, came too late to fill their 
needs. 

Yet in the final analysis Indian 
logic, abetted by federal and state 
funds, has triumphed. The ford and 
Ninth Street crossings are gone, but 
down through the very gap used by 
the earliest settlers comes the most 
modern highway of all. By-passing 
Madison Heights, it spans the river at 
the old Horse Ford itself and proceeds 
west through a newly developed right 
of way avoiding heavy Lynchburg 
trafic. Of light and modern design it 
memorializes the late Senator Carter 
Glass. 

The Lynches and their company, 
through private enterprise, established 
and held a crossing on the Fluvanna 
for many years. Undeniably the pro- 
tection of their own interests stayed in 
some measure the hand of progress. 
How they would have fought a subsi- 


‘ dized bridge over old Horse Ford! + + + 
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LYNCHBURG 
Scale of Miles 


James River Crossings at Lynchburg 


Lynch’s Ferry, 1757-1812 
Mitchell’s Proposed Bridge, 1818-1856 Roswell’s Landing 


Waterworks Dam, 1882 


Cabell’s Proposed Bridge and Road, 1810 Horse Ford (only crossing before 1757) 
Williams Viaduct, 1919 Carter Glass Memorial Bridge, 1954 
Ninth Street Bridges, 1812-1919 Cabell’s Home (“Point of Honor”) 


K_Lynch’s Home and Ferry House 
Autumn, 1954 
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An exploring party from the falls of the Appomattox discovered 
the New River almost three centuries ago. 


i... rivers of Virginia came out of 
the west, out of mystery. That there 
were mountains beyond the horizon 
had been suspected since Captain 
John Smith’s time. But the early set- 
tlers at Jamestown knew nothing about 
what lay beyond the Piedmont’s hills. 
As the seventeenth century reached 
and passed the halfway mark, they still 
pictured the transmontane region in 
terms of Indian tales and their own 
dreams. 

Those authorities told them that the 
Pacific Ocean—or at least an arm of 
it—lay but a few days’ march west of 
those unscaled ranges. The colonists 
were equally certain that those same 
mountains were rich in gold and silver. 
Fantasies such as these they shared 
with most of the learned geographers 
of their age. 

One Virginian who sought to test 
these visions by observation was Abra- 
ham Wood, commandant of Fort 
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Henry. Under his direction that im- 
portant and strategic post, built in 
1645 at the falls of the Appomattox 
on the site of modern Petersburg, be- 
came a base for the exploration of the 
interior as well as a vital link in the 
colony’s chain of frontier defenses. 

In 1650 that onetime indentured 
servant, together with merchant Ed- 
ward Bland of Charles City County, 
led five others into the forest, “intend- 
ing a South Western Discovery.” On 
August 27 they left their base at Fort 
Henry and struck out overland. Ford- 
ing the Nottoway and then the Me- 
herrin in swift succession, they came 
five days later to “a River Running 
very deep South, exceeding deep, and 
four hundred paces broad.” Bland 
and Wood had reached the Roanoke 
just below its junction with the Dan 
but, after the fashion of explorers in 
a new country, they named it the 


Blandina. 


Abraham 
Wood and 
the Rivers 
of the West 


From Fort Henry, Men 
Went Forth to Discover 


the Great South Sea 


They were not yet seasoned woods- 
men, so they spent little time exploring 
the adjacent region, which they called 
“New Brittaine,” but they did learn 
that the northern branch of the Roa- 
noke, which they called the Brewster 
but which is today known as the 
Staunton, “ran a great way up in to 
the country.” That fact Wood ap- 
parently filed away in his mind for 
future reference. The explorers also 
noted the presence of salt and copper 
and learned that the local Indians 
“tip their pipes with silver.” So they 
leaped immediately to the conclusion 
that there might also be “Gold and 
other Mettals amongst the hills.” 
Bland was also impressed by the fer- 
tility of the soil and took back with 
him the conviction that “New Brit- 
taine” would be a good country for 
settlers. 

After a hurried return journey, they 
reached Fort Henry on September 4. 
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They had been absent for no more than 
nine days. Bland prepared an account 
ot their travels and had it published 
in London the next year as The Dis- 
covery of New Brittaine, but he does 
not seem to have taken any further 
part in the exploration of “that happy 
Country.” 

Wood, however, followed up this 
exploit with trading expeditions into 
the interior. From 1650 onward he 
sent pack trains to the Roanoke coun- 
try, laden with guns, hatchets, blank- 
ets, knives, “Brass Rings, and other 
Trinkets” for his Indian customers. In 
due course his men returned, carrying 
bales of furs they had received in ex- 
change for these wares. They must 


have also brought back information 
about the land, its rivers, and its trails. 

As time went on, other Virginians 
became interested in the exploration of 
the west. Governor William Berkeley 
encouraged expeditions of discovery 
and planned to lead one himself. John 
Lederer, an adventurer of undeter- 
mined antecedents, went from the 
York River to the headwaters of the 
Rapidan in March, 1670, and from 
that point made the first recorded 
ascent of the Blue Ridge. Deep snow 
along the crests turned him back be- 
fore he could find a pass, however, and 
the barrier was not crossed at that 
point until Governor Spotswood led 
his “Knights of the Golden Horseshoe” 


across Swift Run Gap forty-six years 
later. 

Long before that, however, Abra- 
ham Wood had made his own great 
effort for “the discovery of the South 
Sea.” Perhaps he had been planning 
such an expedition ever since his 
march to New Brittaine and the dis- 
covery that a branch of the Roanoke 
“ran a great way up in to the country.” 
Perhaps he was encouraged by reports 
from the fur traders who operated out 
of Fort Henry. 

At any rate, the old commandant, 
then a major general in the colonial 
militia, sent out a party late in the 
summer of 1671. He did not go him- 
self but commissioned three others to 


Seventeenth century maps reflected contemporary notions of geography. This chart by Virginia Ferrar, 
which appeared in 1651, shows the Pacific only “ten dayes march” beyond the Alleghenies. 


| The Sea of China 
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After climbing such mountains as these near modern Roanoke, 
Batts and Fallam came upon a westward-flowing river. 


act for him. These were Thomas 
Batts, a wealthy landholder on the 
Appomattox; Robert Fallam, who kept 
the journal of the expedition; and 
Thomas Wood, who seems to have 
been related to Abraham. Penacute, 
“a great man of the Appomattock In- 
dians,”” and a white manservant 
rounded out the party. 

This quintet left the banks of the 
Appomattox on September | at eight 
o’clock in the morning. After three 
days of riding they came to Otter 
River in what is now Campbell Coun- 
ty, not far from where this stream 
flows into the Staunton. There they 
hired a Sapony Indian guide to take 
them to the town of the Totero In- 
dians by “a nearer way than usual.” 
That phrase implies that there was 
already a known “way” to that village 
on the headwaters of the Staunton 
(which becomes the Roanoke again 
west of the Blue Ridge), and that 
Wood already knew a great deal more 
about the interior than he had told. 

Thomas Wood became ill of the 
flux, and the others left him behind 
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while they pressed on toward the west. 
On September 7 they “had sight of the 
mountains,” some of the same Blue 
Ridge range that Lederer had climbed 
but not crossed, and they rode toward 
them “over very hilly and stony 
ground.” That afternoon they passed 
a tree into whose bared trunk the 
letters “M A NI” had been burned, 
a certain sign that they were not the 
first to come this way. 

Still following the Roanoke, they 
went through its gap in the Blue 
Ridge, and sometime before sunset on 
the 9th they rode into the Totero town 
on the other side. They stayed in that 
village, which was situated “in a very 
rich swamp” near the site of the mod- 
ern city of Roanoke, for three days and 
were “exceedingly civilly entertained” 
during that time. Then they started 
on their way again, accompanied by a 
Totero guide. Leaving their horses 
and the river behind them, they 
stopped that night “at the foot of the 
great mountain.” They were near the 
watershed between the Roanoke and 
the New rivers. 


Early the next morning they began 
to climb, finding the ascent so steep 
that they could scarcely keep them- 
selves from sliding down again. When 
they reached the crest at last, they saw 
before them “the Mountains and Hills 
as if pil’d one upon another.” But 
when they descended to lower ground 
again, they found “the vallies tending 
westerly.” 

So, marching through what is now 
Montgomery County over “curious 
rising hills and brave meadows with 
grass about a man’s hight,” they came 
on the afternoon of September 13, 
1671, to the banks of the New River. 
It flowed not eastward to the Atlantic, 
like all the streams they knew, but 
northwest to the Ohio and thence by 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Yet they were not the first men to 
come overland from the seaboard to 
the western waters. Several hours be- 
fore Batts and Fallam reached the 
New they had seen once more the 
mysterious mark of “M A NI” upon 
the trees. Neither of them seems to 
have had any idea as to who had thus 
come before them, but apparently they 
were not discouraged. After all, as 
Bernard DeVoto puts it, “nameless 
men have always preceded the first- 
comers” into every new country. 

Batts, Fallam, and the rest spent 
several days exploring the valley of 
the New, following it through what is 
now Giles County almost as far as the 
present West Virginia boundary, but 
they did not go as far as they would 
have liked. Their provisions were run- 
ning out, game was scarce, and bad 
weather seemed probable. Before they 
turned back, however, they went 
through a ceremony that was con- 
sidered essential. On September 17 
the party stood together by the side of 
the New River and took possession of 
the country that it drained in the 
name of Charles the Second, King of 
England. They then marked a tree in 
his honor and branded others with the 
initials of Governor Berkeley, General 

Wood, and Penacute, their loyal In- 
dian guide. 

After observing that the waters of 
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their great river seemed to “ebb very 
slowly” and so convincing themselves 
that they were near the western ocean 
itself, they went back to the Totero 
town. There they learned that Wil- 
liam Byrd, youthful rival of General 
Wood in the fur trade, had been in 
the vicinity. Without investigating 
further, they returned to Fort Henry 
and arrived there on October 1, one 
month after they had set out from the 
Appomattox. 

So a beginning was made, but it 
was only a beginning. Two years 
later Major General Wood sent 
Thomas Needham and Gabriel Ar- 
thur on an even longer “South West- 
ern Discovery.” After traveling deep 
into the Province of Carolina, they 
turned toward the mountains and 
crossed the Great Smokies into what 


is now Tennessee. Thus they came to 
a town of the Cherokees upon a river 
that was either the Tennessee or one 
of its larger tributaries. For the second 
time men from Fort Henry looked 
upon waters that flowed to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

While Needham went back to the 
Appomattox to report their discovery, 
Arthur stayed behind. For a year this 
unlettered servant boy traveled with 
Cherokee war parties across much of 
the West. He ranged as far south as 
Mobile Bay, as far north as the “Beau- 
tiful River” itself, the Ohio, in the 
vicinity of the New, known along its 
lower reaches as the Kanawha. Thus, 
before his hosts brought him back to 
Fort Henry, he apparently saw the 
mouth of “the same river Mr. Batts 
and Fallam were upon the head of.” 


Abraham Wood's adventurers did 
not find the short route to the South 
Sea they sought, but they discovered 
rivers that flowed into the Mississippi 
Basin, one of the most fertile areas on 
this or any other continent. There 
was neither gold nor silver in the 
mountains they explored, but there 
were rich deposits of coal and some 
iron ore in those formidable ranges. 
To be sure, none of these things be- 
came apparent until long after the first 
comers were forgotten, long after the 
New ceased to be known as Wood's 
River. But Batts, Fallam, Needham, 
Arthur, and the old man who had 
sent them forth in search of things 
that were not there did better than 
they knew. Like Columbus, they 
found something better than what 
they had sought. + + + 


The ranges where Wood’s adventurers sought gold and silver are rich in coal. Trains loaded with that 
mineral now roar along the banks of the winding New River. 
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Autumn... 


A legend even in his lifetime, the indomita- 
ble “Jeb” Stuart fought and raided the 
enemy successfully until Union cavalrymen 
began to imitate his tactics. The mural by 
Charles Hoffbauer in Richmond’s Battle 
Abbey symbolizes at once the autumn of the 
Confederacy’s struggles and the twilight of 
Stuart’s own brief career. 
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Chickahominy Canter 


“Jeb” Stuart Went for a Ride One Day, Clear Into Immortality 


‘. the afternoon of June 13, 1862, there was a sharp, 
brief encounter between Confederate and Union cav- 
alry at Haw’s Shop, some few miles southeast of 
Hanover Court House. The Federals, members of the 
United States Fifth Cavalry Regiment (a professional 
army unit), were hopelessly outnumbered; and such 
of them as could not escape submerged valor in discre- 
tion and surrendered. Then, having stared at an 
enemy officer, they broke into grins and began con- 
versing with him eagerly. He was Colonel Fitzhugh 
Lee, who had been a lieutenant in their command 
before the war started. 

It is probable that be- 
fore they reached Rich- 
mond the captives also 
stared at the bedizened 


Few episodes of the Civil War matched the 
“Laughing Cavalier’s” dramatic ride around 
General McClellan’s Union army in 1862. 


Point days called him “Beauty.” They did so, “Fitz” 
Lee once laughingly explained, precisely because that 
was what he was not—his chin was too recessive to 
fulfill the popular imagery of force and character, 
albeit he had both in abundance. Stuart was the only 
man, it was said, whose appearance was improved by 
a beard. 

Three days before the skirmish at Haw’s Shop, 
General Robert E. Lee, recently given command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, had called the twenty- 
nine-year-old Stuart to headquarters. The Union gen- 
eral, George B. McClel- 
lan, was pushing the 
powerful Army of the 
Potomac up the James- 
York peninsula in a 
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drive on the Confeder- 
ate capital. It was 
known that he had one 
corps north of the 
Chickahominy River, 
which rains had swol- 
len into a raging tor- 
rent. If that isolated 
corps could be flanked 
and annihilated, the 
S whole Yankee army 


might be destroyed in 
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some twelve hundred officers and men on June 11. 
Among his subordinates were several also destined to 
be heard from: Colonel “Fitz” Lee, the commanding 
general’s nephew; Colonel William H. F. (“Rooney”) 
Lee, the general’s son; Lieutenant Colonel “Will” Mar- 
tin of Mississippi; young Lieutenant “Jim” Breathed, of 
the horse artillery; gigantic Heros von Borcke, late of 
his Prussiain Majesty's Royal Dragoon Guards; John S. 
Mosby, serving as a volunteer without rank; and articu- 
late Captain John Esten Cooke. 

His command the brigadier led trotting up the 
Brooke turnpike on June 12, on past Louisa Court 
House to a point near Taylorsville, where they bivou- 
acked for the night. It seemed clear to his followers 
that they were on their way to the Valley to join the 
forces of that rising military star, “Stonewall” Jackson. 
But early the next morning—the thirteenth, and a Fri- 
day to boot—Stuart turned east. Soon the fun began. 

The force routed a Federal cavalry detachment and 
sent it flying out of Hanover Court House, and then 
moved down to Haw’s Shop, where, as has been noted, 
it had a brush with the U. S. Fifth. By 3:00 P. M. it 
was south of Totopotomoy Creek and a bit later put to 
flight more enemy horsemen who vainly attempted to 
make a stand at Old Church. By this time Stuart had 
all the information he needed. Then he paused. 

As he told it later, he was convinced that the most 
dangerous thing for him to do would be to return by 
the route he had come; for by now, he was confident 
the Federals were alerted and must be moving heavy 
detachments in an attempt to cut him off. Again, as he 
did not mention, the leader of all the enemy cavalry 
was Brigadier General Philip St. George Cooke, a 
native Virginian and a renowned army regular. Even 
more to the point, Cooke was Stuart’s own father-in- 
law, now in the anomalous position (having refused 
to go with his state) of fighting his son-in-law in order 
to capture the city where his daughter lived. To teach 
General Cooke a lesson in cavalry strategy and tactics 
must, then, have offered its own high temptation. 

“Tell Fitz Lee to come along,” said Stuart, turning 
to John Esten Cooke, “I’m going to move on with my 
column.” Immediately the captain sensed what the 
commander intended: to ride clear around McClellan’s 
whole army! Impossible? There was only one way to 
find out. 

Down the road jogged the lengthy cavalcade. Civil- 
ians living along the route stared in disbelief, then 
shouted their joy at seeing graybacks where only 
bluecoats were supposed to be. Some two miles beyond 
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“Jeb” Stuart, the “eyes” of the Army of 

Northern Virginia, was described by a 

Union general as “the greatest cavalry 
officer ever foaled in America.” 


Old Church the horsemen took the right-hand road 
toward Tunstall’s Station, which lay just south of 
Black Creek, a tributary of the Pamunkey. And on 
the way they frolicked, in their fashion, overhauling 
and burning supply wagons, feasting on the good food 
that Yankee army had, shooting up a railroad train, 
despoiling sutlers’ stores, and accumulating more pris- 
oners, many of whom they forced to accompany them 
on mules. 

A tremor ran through the Army of the Potomac. 
Something was afoot, something wrong; wild reports 
were in the air, no one jibing with another. Northern 
squadrons were hastily galloping to designated points, 
infantry columns marching and counter-marching; and 
later General Philip St. George Cooke was to indite 
reams of reports in attempting justification of his com- 
plete bewilderment. 

At Tunstall’s Station two Federal infantry companies 
were surprised and scattered. By now it was dark, and 
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weary but jubilant, the expedition pushed on for the 
Chickahominy by way of St. Peter’s Church and Tal- 
leyville, thence south toward Forge Bridge. But a mile 
from the last-named site they swerved from the main 
road into a lane leading to Sycamore Springs, where 
one of the scouts familiar with the locale believed a 
crossing of the river could most safely be made. He 
proved wrong. The Chickahominy was still raging 
along its banks. 

“What do you think of the situation, Colonel?” 
Captain Cooke asked of “Rooney” Lee. 

“Well, Captain,” came the reply, “I think we are 
caught.” 

Stuart rode up. He halted his mount and stroked 
his beard. A daring courier on a powerful horse he 
sent swimming across the stream with a message to the 
commanding general, asking for a diversion to assist 
him out of his predicament. Then, with the sun rising, 
he led his men on to Forge Bridge. No Yanks (pris- 
oners excepted) were there, but the bridge had been 
destroyed, with only the abutments intact. Perhaps 
something could yet be done. Mid-stream lay an 
island that, if gained, would offer at least temporary 
respite. 

Quickly boards were stripped from a nearby ware- 
house and timbers laid across a skiff that was found and 
precariously anchored in the stream as an improvised 
pontoon. Then the troopers started crossing the plank- 
ing, one by one, holding saddles with their right hands, 
grasping reins with their left, their mounts swimming 
downstream of the rickety bridge. But this was slow 
work, and the two guns brought along by the section 
of horse artillery would have to be abandoned. Or 
would they? It was a point of pride with Stuart to 


sacrifice no more of his ordnance than necessity abso- 
lutely dictated. 

Tired though they were, men sprang at the word of 
command. Now the entire warehouse was dismantled 
and the uprights, proving long enough, were laid from 
abutment to abutment. And there it was. The expe- 
dition was soon completely on the island, and the 
bridge was fired just as Federal lancers appeared on the 
north banks. 

At the western end of the island the terrain was 
swampy, but it provided a ford where passage to the 
southern bank was relatively easy. He was still thirty- 
five miles from Richmond, but Stuart had successfully 
brought off his self-imposed assignment, circled the 
invader’s entire army, reconnoitered his positions, and 
destroyed hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
his matériel. Turning his exhausted command over 
to “Fitz” Lee, he pushed himself doggedly; while his 
men slept, he was in the saddle, riding joyfully to Lee’s 
headquarters to deliver his report. 

Later John Esten Cooke was to remark to the in- 
domitable cavalier, “If the enemy had come down on 
us, you would have been compelled to surrender.” 

“No,” replied Stuart, “one other course was left.” 

“What was that?” 

“To die game.” 

That was the spirit of the man. That was the spirit 
that, coupled with the Chickahominy raid and many 
other “impossible” deeds to follow was to wring from 
the lips of an enemy general the admission that Stuart 
was “the greatest cavalry officer ever foaled in Amer- 
ica.” In view of the increasing mechanization of armies, 
it is more than probable that John Sedgwick’s estimate 
will stand forever. 7 7 7 


Travel could be adventurous with Stuart and his men prowling behind the enemy lines. 
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Genteel 


Crusader 


one woman has 


been honored by a memorial 
in the Capitol. That me- 
morial—a deftly-chiseled mar- 
ble plaque—was placed in 
the chamber of the House of 
Delegates in 1936. It depicts 
in bas-relief the profile of 
Lila Meade Valentine, com- 
plete with characteristic 
pince-nez, ruffled blouse, and 
long hair closely gathered in 
the mode of her generation. 
Beneath her name are in- 
scribed the dates of her life, 
1865-1921, and the words: 


Great in Mind and Soul 
And in Service to Humanity 
Leader in Virginia 


Sao the Deploring the antics of extremists, Lila Meade 
Valentine won support for woman suffrage by 


Enfranchisement of Women. 


Thus are her labors lauded. 

It was not always so. 

The daughter of Richard and Kate 
Fontaine Meade, Lila entered the 
world just two months before Grant's 
besiegers tramped through the smoke- 
filled streets of Richmond. She was, 
subsequently, to experience a girlhood 
that embraced the lean years of re- 
construction, with all their attendant 
inconveniences—an ill-starred age for 
a Virginia girl whose leanings were in 
the direction of formal education. She 
was never to have it. 

Yet neither the girl nor the woman 
was without good fortune. Especially 
was she happy in important contacts. 
Three men helped to mold her life by 
stimulating her naturally inquisitive 
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Lila Meade Valentine Fought the Good Fight 
for Woman's Rights but the Fruits 
of Victory Were Denied Her 


organizing educational groups. 


mind and imparting to it the cohesion 
of discipline. They were her father, 
her father-in-law, and her husband. 
In 1886, as the bride of Benjamin 
Batchelder Valentine, she went with 
him to live at 1015 East Clay Street, 
the residence of his father, Mann S. 
Valentine. (This ample structure to- 
day houses the Valentine Museum.) 
Benjamin’s five unmarried brothers 
detracted nothing from the pervasive 
conviviality of the Valentine menage; 
the home, in fact, seemed to become 
both a magnet attracting transient 
celebrities and a salon for informal 
gatherings of local intellects and wits. 
The young bride profited from such 


rubbing of elbows and minds. 
Her father-in-law, the while, 
urged on her that steady men- 
tal development already given 
impetus and direction by her 
deceased father. Additionally, 
he encouraged her individual- 
ism, approving, for example, 
her use of the name Lila 
Meade Valentine rather than 
Mrs. Benjamin B. Valentine; 
he saw no virtue in the ano- 
nymity imposed on (and even 
eagerly embraced by many) 
women of the time. 

When eventually Lila and 
her husband established their 
own home they continued 
their quest for the good life, 
for a purpose, a mission. That 
their marriage was destined to 
be childless may have in- 
clined them to seek com- 
pensation in human service. 
It was not a compensation easily at- 
tained by the wife, for her health was 
never rugged; she was frequently 
racked by migraine headaches and suf- 
fered from a weak eye. Often she 
would read while holding a hand over 
that eye. At other times her husband 
would read to her at great length. 

Gradually the childless home evolved 
into a headquarters wherein were 
planned campaigns dedicated to hu- 
man welfare and betterment. Soon 
after the turn of the century the 
Richmond Education Association, 
which encouraged citizens to take an 
interest in their public schools, and 
the Richmond Kindergarten Training 
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After suffrage rallies 
like this one on the 
steps of the Capitol 
in 1916, workers scat- 
tered to bolster their 
cause with petitions. 
Besides Mrs. Valen- 
tine, Lucy Randolph 
Mason was also pres- 
ent at this rally. Some 
of the results of her 
zeal are in the Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Papers 
in the Virginia State 
Library. 
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School resulted from such _parlor- 
mapped strategy. The first kinder- 
garten in the city school system was 
named in Mrs. Valentine’s honor. 
Among those who petitioned the gov- 
ernor to call for a legislative survey of 
educational conditions in Virginia, she 
also vigorously supported the public 
playground movement. She served on 
the governing board of the Sheltering 
Arms Hospital. She assisted in estab- 
lishing the Nurses’ Settlement and 
the Instructive Visiting Nurses Asso- 
ciation. Concurrently indefatigable in 
church work, her life was filled with 
the fury of doing. 

Gradually Lila Meade Valentine 
came to believe that if women were 
to play their fullest part in ameliora- 
tive efforts, they must have the ballot; 
for so many were the issues to be 
solved alone by political action that it 
seemed logically indispensable that 
women possess the power to make ef- 
fective the new responsibilities which 
they were ready to assume. 

None argued with her interest in 
schools, churches, and charities. But 
this voting business—this was a horse 
of another color. Arguments were 
poured out by the score, running the 
gamut from an expressed horror that 


pure womanhood should be soiled by 
Autumn, 1954 


Lila Meade Valentine’s most 
ardent supporter was her hus- 
band, with whom she shared 
many interests. Several social 
betterment movements began 
in their home at 101 South 


Third Street in Richmond. 


its contacts with the world of ugly 
realities to an equal astonishment at its 
presumption of a capacity to under- 
stand what politics was about. Why, 
the next thing you knew, they’d be 
running for public office, and then.... 

Notwithstanding this vocal hostility, 
Mrs. Valentine set out, abetted by the 
influential novelist Mary Johnston, to 
convert the Old Dominion to accept- 
ance of her newer concept. Then 
rapidly she learned the nature of the 
opposition. A tornado of impassioned 
criticism burst upon her soon after 
the formation of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Virginia in 1909. Former 
friends would meet her on the streets 
and turn away without speaking. 
False rumors hung in the air as though 
arisen from a miasmatic jungle. And 
an anti-suffrage league was organized 
to fight her in the open. 

Mrs. Valentine fought back. She 
addressed audiences on every possible 
occasion, in every conceivable setting 
—drawing rooms, courthouses, lecture 
halls, churches, institutions of higher 
learning, streets, state fairs, farmers’ 
outings. More than once it fell out 
that she waited at a rural store or 
station, unreceived by those who had 
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A plaque in the House of 
Delegates memorializes a 
“genteel crusader.” 


invited her there. Then she would 
present herself; and astonishment 
would sweep over the faces of her 
hosts, for they had envisioned her as a 
taucous-voiced Amazon. 

She was far from being that. Five 
feet six in height, slim, and frail, she 
was not well endowed by nature for 
the rigors of crusading. So she simply 
defied nature and thereby acquired 
those qualities that made her a vivid, 
memorable personality. Usually there 
was an alert, sensitive, and under- 
standing expression etched about her 
eyes. But when she was stirred, those 
eyes could emit fire. Her oratorical 
powers expanded with practice; her 
trained memory served her well; and 
she spoke easily, without notes. 

Eventually she became a figure of 
national, then of international, emi- 
nence. Yet though she knew and cor- 
responded with suffragists everywhere, 
she was different from many in re- 
maining true to the Virginia tradition. 
‘The antics of militant extremists irri- 
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tated her. She could not agree that 
chaining oneself to a lamp post, throw- 
ing ink on a policeman’s uniform, or 
creating other public nuisances con- 
stituted the most effective demonstra- 
tion of women’s qualification for the 
ballot. “If they only knew how im- 
possible they are making the accom- 
plishment of our aims!” she once 
angrily exclaimed of the extremists. 

Schoolhouse meetings proved very 
successful in spreading the “quiet, 
educational propaganda” that she con- 
sidered the wisest policy in gaining 
adherents to the Equal Suffrage 
League. “I spoke in Powhatan School, 
South Richmond last Monday, and 37 
new members were secured,” she 
wrote a co-worker on one occasion, 
“in Grace Arents School a little while 
before, and 19 names were given in. 
At a parlor meeting on Saturday out 
in West View, 11 more converts were 
obtained. They simply need a quiet 
reasonable exposition of the subject 
—for most of them have never heard a 
speech nor read a line of argument in 
support of it in their lives.” This 
technique resulted in the formation of 
115 branches of the Equal Suffrage 
League in Virginia within seven years. 
Thus groups of women—whose inter- 
est in social welfare was encouraged 
by these local organizations and their 
statewide meetings—were trained in 
legislative methods and prepared tor 
intelligent voting. 

In an address before the convention 
of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in Atlantic City in 1916, 
Mrs. Valentine declared that it was 
largely the fault of the women them- 
selves that they did not already have 
the vote; and she urged that their 
mental subjugation must end if they 
were to realize their real potentialities 
for service to the nation and as moth- 
ers of the race. Although it is unlikely 
that he heard her at that time, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson also attended 
the convention and spoke to it. Lead- 
ers of the movement believed that he 
was turned from being a sympathizer 
into an active supporter as a result of 
what he saw and learned there. 


The patience with which Mrs. Val- 
entine bore down on members of the 
General Assembly was said to have 
won her the respect even of her oppo- 
nents. When committee hearings were 
scheduled, she and her colleagues pre- 
pared speeches and kept telephone 
lines busy rallying the faithful. Her 
speakers were marshaled and presented 
in a sequence designed to build argu- 
ment upon argument without undue 
repetition. “Woman suffrage is surely 
coming,” she would tell the committee 
with gentle assurance, “Let Virginia 
help to bring it about.” 

Come it did, in 1920, when Vir- 
ginia had the opportunity of being the 
thirty-sixth state to ratify the proposed 
nineteenth amendment to the federal 
constitution. That would have clinched 
the matter. The General Assembly 
smashingly set back the amendment, 
however, and the accolade for making 
it the supreme law of the land went 
to Tennessee. 

The work of the Equal Suttrage 
League was done; but now, foreseeing 
a need of providing a continuing edu- 
cation for women facing new responsi- 
bilities, Mrs. Valentine was instru- 
mental in causing the formation of 
the Virginia League of Women Vot- 
ers. Also through her influence the 
University of Virginia placed a full- 
time instructor of citizenship education 
on its faculty in 1920 and organized 
an extension service in this field. 

After the nineteenth amendment 
was proclaimed law on August 26, 
1920, Lila Meade Valentine lost no 
time in registering as a voter; but her 
never-robust health was by then so 
rapidly declining that the registrar had 
to go to her home. That fact was 
indicative of the final irony that was 
to touch her career. On the succeed- 
ing election day she was too ill to go 
to the polls, and election officials re- 
fused to take a ballot to her sick room. 
Thus, when she died in July, 1921, 
the frail yet dynamic crusader who, 
more than any woman in Virginia had 
helped to win for her eligible sisters 
the right to vote, had herself never 
cast a ballot. 1 + + 
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The Battle 
of the Barges 


Twenty-Five “Gentlemen Volunteers” 
Followed the Fiery John Cropper 
into the Last Naval Clash of 
the Revolutionary War 


| ae months had passed since Lord Cornwallis 
had surrendered his dispirited army at Yorktown. The 
redcoats had withdrawn their garrisons from all of the 
American cities except New York and Charleston. In 
Paris a quartet of American “militia diplomats,” John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry 
Laurens were meeting with Richard Oswald, retired 
slave trader and ofhcial representative of the British 
government, and laboring over the preliminary articles 
for an Anglo-American treaty of peace. By the late 
fall of 1782, the War of the Revolution was almost 
over. 

Yet here and there the fires of Mars still smouldered. 
Along the low sandy coasts of the Eastern Shore, 
British privateers still raided and plundered. Tenders, 
sloops, barges, and other small craft, manned by Tory 
“refugees” and runaway slaves, roamed up and down 
both the Atlantic and the Chesapeake sides of the 
Shore, seizing trading vessels and looting farms and 
plantations. 

Neither the Continental government at Philadelphia 
nor the state officials at Richmond and Annapolis were 
able to send much help to the isolated peninsula, and 
the responsibility for defense and counterattack fell 
upon the local leaders in each of the Shore counties. 
In Accomack men turned to twenty-six-year-old John 
Cropper, their robust and high-spirited county lieuten- 
ant. He had entered the Continental Army as a cap- 
tain at the age of twenty and had been promoted to 
lieutenant colonel within a year. His combat record, 
which included service at Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth, had won him the attention and re- 
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spect of General Washington himself. Since 1779, 
however, he had been absent from the northern army, 
having returned home on inactive duty to help defend 
his beloved county against the incursions of the British 
privateers and to look after his badly deranged personal 
affairs. Since 1781 he had commanded the Accomack 
militia in its campaigns against these pestiferous plun- 
derers. By the summer of 1782 he had succeeded in 
thwarting them so well that they were making a deter- 
mined effort to capture his person. 

That November he learned that a fleet of six British 
barges, commanded by one John Kidd, was roving at 
will inside the Chesapeake and that a naval force, 
sent forth by the State of Maryland and led by the rash 
but energetic Zedekiah Walley, was pursuing the 
enemy. On the evening of November 28, 1782, even 
as the diplomats approached the end of their labors, 
the colonel received a message from Walley urging 
him to join the Marylanders with as many men as he 
could muster. 

The impetuous colonel eagerly obliged. By the next 
morning he had enlisted some twenty-five “gentlemen 
volunteers” and had marched them to where Walley’s 
squadron waited on Onancock Creek. Several of these 
warriors were, like Cropper, veterans of the Conti- 
nental Line. Both Major Smith Snead and Captain 
Thomas Parker had served under Washington and 
both had been wounded at Germantown. Others, like 
Captain George Christian and Gunner's Mate John 
Revell, had sailed with Virginia's State Navy. Still 
others, like Captain William Snead and William Gibb, 
were members of the Accomack militia. 
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From now-quiet Onancock, a miniature navy 
sailed in pursuit of a predatory foe. 


At ten o'clock on the morning of November 29 this 
little band joined the Maryland barges, and Walley’s 
squadron departed with the next tide. Soon after mid- 
day they cleared the bar at the entrance to Onancock 
Creek and sailed forth upon the broad and lonely 
waters of the Chesapeake. Cropper, the Sneads, Chris- 
tian, Gibb, Revell, and a Mr. Evans were aboard the 
Protector with Commodore Walley, while most of the 
other volunteers were assigned to the Flying Fish, the 
squadron supply boat. 

All that afternoon and evening they went forward, 
first westward, then northward, using their sails when 
the wind permitted, using their oars when it failed. 
Not finding the enemy at Tangier Island, where he 
had been reported earlier, they proceeded northward 
to the Fox Islands. Missing him there, they cruised 
northward through the night along the coast of Smith 
Island and so passed into Maryland waters. Long 
after midnight they anchored off James Island in 
Somerset County, Maryland, near the head of Cagey’s 
(now Kedges) Straits. 

Soon after dawn, as they were drawing the day’s 
rations from the Flying Fish, a lookout sighted six 
strange sails to their west. Walley called a hasty 
council of war and informed his captains that he in- 
tended to attack immediately. These “all positively 
declared they would do all or sink together,” and the 
Maryland squadron forming a line, sailed towards the 
British, the wind at their backs. (In Paris, on the other 
side of the ocean, it was well past midday, and even 
the diplomats must have been up and about their 
business.) 
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The British sighted their visitors and, putting on 
sail, retreated westward up Cagey’s Straits. Walley 
followed and the chase went on for almost an hour. 
Then the pursued, turning slowly, came about and 
began to row toward the pursuers. Cropper and his 
fellow volunteers, together with their Maryland allies, 
stood along the rail of the Protector and watched while 
the distance between the two flotillas steadily grew 
more narrow. 

Then, at half-past nine, when only two hundred 
yards of open water separated the two antagonists, the 
British opened fire. The Defender, captained by Solo- 
mon Frazier, replied first, then the short eighteen 
pound cannon on Walley’s flagship, then the guns 
aboard the Fearnought, commanded by Captain Levin 
Speddin. As the firing began, Captain Robert Dashiell 
of the Terrible dropped back to the rear of the Mary- 
land line, where the Languodoc and the Flying Fish 
already lagged. It was now six ships against three, and 
the six began concentrating their fire on the Protector. 

As the range narrowed, Walley ordered the long 
eighteen pounder on his deck, silent till this moment, 
to open fire. Twice the great gun spoke, sending vol- 
leys of grape and round shot against the oncoming 
British and giving them “a considerable shock.” Crop- 
per and his men, as well as those Marylanders who 
were not employed as gunners, crouched behind the 
rail, firing with their muskets. 

All was going well until a spark, flashing from the 
firing-pan of one of those pieces, dropped into a pile 
of spilled powder on the Protector’s deck and ignited it. 
The resultant explosion set off a searing chain reaction. 
First the ammunition chest in the barge’s stern blew 
up, the blast killing several men outright and setting 
others afire. Three Accomackians, Captain Parker, 
William Gibb, and an otherwise unidentified Mr. 
Evans, leapt overboard into the chill waters of the bay. 
Then, before the fire could be brought under control, 
the second ammunition chest, placed in the barge’s 
waist, exploded. Wreathed now in smoke and flame, 
her deck crowded with dead and injured men, the Pro- 
tector drifted helplessly. Seeing and hearing all this, 
her sister vessels drew away from her in confusion. 
The British, however, were not confused but moved 


John Cropper struck a martial pose when he sat 

for Charles Willson Peale after the Revolution. 

This portait is now in the United States National 
Museum in Washington. > 
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forward quickly to take advantage of her distress. 
Their oars flashing, two barges, one of them the flag- 
ship Kidnapper, bore.down on the stricken vessel, one 
of them approaching her from each side. Walley grimly 
refused to consider an underling’s suggestion that he 
strike his flag, even though his deck was now being 
swept by volleys of musketry from the converging 
enemy ships. The Maryland commodore himself was 
shot down at his post, as were many around him. 
Someone called for quarter then, but the Kidnapper 
and the other British barges came on relentlessly. By 
that time the other Maryland vessels were well out of 
range, leaving their flagship to fight it out alone. 

Then the fastest of the privateers reached the side 
of the Protector, and a crowd of boarders leapt upon 
her deck. A moment later the second enemy barge 
came alongside, and more men joined 
the bloody and brutal struggle. The 
fight went on for about eight or ten 
minutes more, while “a continual 
shower of musket balls, pikes, cold shot, 
cutlasses, and iron stantials” rained 
down upon the shrinking band of de- 
fenders. The Accomack volunteers 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
Marylanders, grimly but without hope. 
Colonel Cropper, “wounded by a cut- 
lass in the head, slightly by a pike on 
the face and thigh, slightly by a cutlass 
on the shoulder,” finally went down. 
John Revell and both of the Sneads 
had at least two wounds apiece, and 
Captain George Christian was dead. 
Finally, some twenty-five minutes after 
the battle had begun, the survivors 
aboard the Protector surrendered. 

The fighting went on here and there 
for a few minutes longer. Cropper 
himself might have perished at the 
hands of an overly-zealous Tory had 
not one of his former slaves, now a run- 
away and a member of Kidd’s crew, 
recognized his young master and re- 
strained the attacker. Then the victors 
carried their captives aboard the Kid- 
napper, where there was one last flare- 
up of violence. A Scottish privateer, 
half-crazed with pain by a wounded 
jaw, fell upon the bleeding Cropper 


with a gun rammer, dealing him a blow . 


the place where the cutlass hit” and rendering him 
completely senseless. The Scot was prevented from 
doing further mischief, however, and Commodore Kidd 
set about restoring order among his followers. The 
British, merciless as they proved themselves in battle, 
now set about making their prisoners as comfortable as 
possible and rescuing those who had leapt overboard 
from the Protector and who were still afloat. 
Meanwhile the other vessels of the Maryland squad- 
ron, some of which had Virginians aboard, had quit 
the field entirely. Pursued by some of the enemy's 
barges, they fled up the bay, all of them eventually 
reaching safety farther up the coast. Perhaps they ex- 
pected that they would be able to fight again at some 
future day, but the opportunity was not to present 
itself. They had run away from the last naval en- 
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Cropper’s battle report, now in the winabite’ State Library, ended on a personal note. 


gagement of the Revolutionary War. Before the sun 
set over the Chesapeake the peacemakers in Paris had 
already set their names to the preliminary articles of an 
Anglo-American treaty. 

Likewise oblivious that this significant document 
had been signed almost as they fought, the survivors of 
the Protector’s company were making their own ar- 
rangements with their conquerors. Cropper, recovering 
consciousness, entered into an agreement with Com- 
modore Kidd which was to their mutual advantage. 
The privateers had no facilities for the care of their 
injured, while the patriots knew that they could obtain 
nursing and medical care at their homes in Accomack. 
The colonel therefore offered to take the British 
wounded back to Onancock with him, provided that 
he and his comrades were released on parole. To this 
Kidd, more or less readily, agreed. 

Meanwhile certain of Cropper’s followers had al- 
ready adjusted themselves to captivity. Captain Thomas 
Parker, who had kept William Gibb afloat during their 
long swim in the Chesapeake, set about to revive his 
half-drowned and wholly terrified friend. After whee- 
dling a bottle of spirits from his captors, the resourceful 
Parker seated himself beside the prostrate Gibb and 
poured himself a drink. Hearing the “graceful rip- 
pling,” the sufferer became himself again and, raising 
up on one elbow, begged for a swallow. 

Within a week after the battle, the Accomack vol- 
unteers were home again. They took with them the 
body of Commodore Walley, which they buried at 
Scott Hall near Onancock. Cropper, heavily bandaged 
and undoubtedly expecting a hero's welcome, was met 
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by his beloved spouse soon after reaching land. “You 
deserve it, a Continental officer,” she supposedly said, 
“to leave your wife and children to fight sailors on 
water.” After which, she took him home and minis- 
tered to his wounds. 

By December 6, although still “very much disor- 
dered” by his hurts, he was strong enough to take up 
his pen. He wrote to Governor William Paca of 
Maryland, praising Walley and the other Marylanders 
aboard the Protector but harshly condemning the other 
captains of the squadron. “There was never before 
upon a like occasion so much cowardice exhibited,” he 
charged, bitterly conscious that their defection had 
turned possible victory into sure defeat. He wrote also 
to his military superiors in Richmond, reporting on his 
part in the engagement and its aftermath and request- 
ing that he be exchanged “as soon as possible.” 

Arrangements for that exchange, which released 
him from his parole and freed him for new battles 
against the British, were not completed until late the 
following January. By that time news reached America 
that preliminary articles of peace had been signed 
between the United States and Great Britain. To be 
sure, several more months passed before Britain com- 
posed her differences with America’s European allies 
and several more still before the definitive treaty itself 
was signed. Yet on that same November day when the 
Accomackians fought aboard the burning Protector, 
the mother country had formally acknowledged the in- 
dependence of her onetime colonies. To secure that, 
after all, was the reason why Cropper and his neigh- 
bors had fought so long. 7 7 7 
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"The Nation’s Guest” 


There Was No Precedent For the Welcome 
Virginians Helped to Extend to An Old Hero 
—and There Has Been Nothing Like It Since 


= the fall of 1824, a Yale student 
broke open the seal on a letter from 
his Norfolk home and slowly began to 
make out his step-father’s wandering 
script. “Your mother can’t send your 
cake,” he read with disappointment, 
“for she has been so busy in fixing to 
light all her windows tomorrow night 
that she has neglected everything.” 
The reason for all of this illumination, 
it developed, was that “Lafayette is 
expected tomorrow evening.” 

Young Hugh Grigsby was resigned 
to the delay of his cake. In late Au- 
gust he had helped to welcome Gen- 
eral Lafayette to New Haven; he re- 
membered the excitement that had 
simmered for days before the old hero 
had reached that city. Grigsby cor- 
rectly surmised that for the folks at 
home merely routine matters would 
be ignored while Norfolk put on her 
gayest dress to entertain “the nation’s 
guest,” for that was the phrase that 
everywhere was to hail the returning 
Visitor. 

As torrid August passed into Sep- 
tember, 1824, welcoming fever in 
Virginia mounted and spread. La- 
fayette would of course visit the 
commonwealth. No one presumed 
otherwise. His ties with the Old Do- 
minion were more affectionate than 
with any other state. Here still lived 
some of the Virginia soldiers and 


< 
The portrait of Lafayette that 
now hangs in Richmond’s city 
hall was painted by Edward 
F. Petticolas before the gen- 
eral’s visit to the city in 1824. 
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militiamen he had commanded during 
the closing months of the Revolution. 
Here was buried the man whom La- 
fayette venerated above all other men 
and for whom he had named a son—his 
old commander, George Washington. 
Here on an Albemarle County moun- 
tain top, feeble but mentally alert, was 
Thomas Jefferson, revered by Lafa- 
yette as the greatest man then alive. 
And here was Yorktown, where the 
“boy general” had borne his share of 
the final triumph over British arms. 

When Lafayette accepted the in- 
vitation of Congress to visit the United 
States, Virginians began to prepare for 
his reception in the state. Those for 
whom the Yorktown victory was still 


Two months after Lord Cornwallis 
surrendered his British army at York- 
town, Major-General Gilbert du 
Motier de la Fayette, age twenty-four, 
went home. He had arrived in Amer- 
ica four years earlier, more interested 
in wreaking damage upon the British, 
whom he hated, than in aiding the 
rebellious colonies, about whom he 
knew little. Yet he accomplished both. 
By the time of the enemy’s final ca- 
pitulation, Lafayette had become the 
best known and most popular of all 
the Europeans in the Continental 
Army. His youth, Gallic tact, and 
idealism had impressed the command- 
er-in-chief and the other principals in 
the struggle to establish an independ- 
ent nation. No less thoroughly did he 
earn the respect of the “citizen sol- 
diers,” those stalwarts of the Conti- 
nental Line. For as a strategist and 
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a personal memory sensed at once that 
he would be in this country on the 
anniversary of the climax of that his- 
toric campaign. What better evidence 
of her affection for the already-legen- 
dary Frenchman could Virginia pro- 
duce, they reasoned, than a mammoth 
celebration at Yorktown with Lafa- 
yette as the honored guest! 

Forthwith a committee, that 
uniquely democratic institution, was 
assembled to begin the arrangements. 
Commemorative obelisks were to be 
designed for erection on sites of prin- 
cipal historic interest on the Yorktown 
battlefield. A triumphal arch, inevi- 
table at ceremonies in that day, was 
likewise ordered and James Warrell, 


combat commander, he had demon- 
strated a boldness and skill that had 
won their hearts forever. 

In the decades that followed, as 
America began to select her heroes, it 
was natural that Lafayette should be 
ranked as one of them. Although 
France did not continue to be the 
cordial friend she had been in the 
closing years of the Revolution, Amer- 
ican admiration for the “boy general” 
increased as his years multiplied. In 
a colorful and often heartbreaking 
career, Lafayette often looked back 
upon the most satisfactory event of his 
life—the youthful (and not entirely 
magnanimous) impulse that had allied 
him to the rebellious colonies. Forty- 
three years after their victory, he re- 
turned to the United States for an 
experience that was later described as 
belonging “to the poetry of history.” 
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For badge and rib- 
bon vendors, the 
visit of Lafayette 
was an added bonanza in a 
presidential election year. 


a Richmond artist, applied his talent to 
the painting of huge transparencies 
bearing appropriate allegoric figures. 
Thus did the state come to look 
forward to the anniversary date, Octo- 
ber 19, with an eagerness that domi- 
nated all conversation. And this in 
the minor convulsion of the body poli- 
tic that is a presidential election year! 
November of 1824 was to be especially 
chaotic. Because of a hopeless division 
in the electoral college, the successful 
candidate—John Quincy Adams—was 
ultimately to be chosen by the House 
of Representatives. In Washington by 
mid-October, Lafayette delicately 
avoided expressing any preference that 
might dampen his welcome and bring 
upon him a charge of interference. 
(That a foreigner may fight a nation’s 
enemies and still be unwelcome in 
her domestic politics is a lesson some 
Americans have been slow to learn.) 
For the trip to Yorktown, Lafayette 
allowed himself an ample two days. 
It was to be true of his year-long visit 
throughout the United States that he 
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would never miss by more 
than a few hours any cele- 
bration scheduled in his 
honor. The general; his 
son, George; Auguste Le- 
vasseur, his secretary; a 
valet; and a small caval- 
cade of welcoming Vir- 
ginians left Alexandria on 
October 17 and cruised 
down the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon. There, 
at the tomb of his old 
friend, Lafayette listened 
to a long and embarrass- 
ingly laudatory oration by 
George Washington Parke Custis. Of 
such speeches, the tactful Frenchman 
was to hear hundreds before he re- 
turned to his homeland. Though he 
was never at a loss for a suitable reply 
to them, they must have grown weari- 
some, even to one who had been char- 
acterized by Thomas Jefferson in an 
earlier year as having a “canine appe- 
tite for popularity and fame.” 
Notwithstanding a distracting 
bruise, suffered when he struck his 
forehead against the unyielding tomb 
of Washington, Lafayette arrived at 
Yorktown on the eve of the anniver- 
sary ceremonies. Thousands of visi- 
tors, militia companies from as far 
distant as Richmond, and all of state 
officialdom not stayed by sickness or 
death were present to watch the 
sixty-seven-year-old soldier disembark. 
Young spectators, to whom Lafa- 
yette was only the legend of their 
brief lifetimes, noted his limp and 
were assured by their 
elders that it was the re- 
sult of his old wound re- 
ceived at Brandywine. 


of his wound. The limp continued to 
be physical testimony to his valor. 

Once ashore—greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the throngs—General Lafayette 
was fully equal to the celebration. 
Gone were the knee-breeches and the 
epaulets, the tricorn and the sword, 
but for his old comrades-in-arms the 
knight-errant of the Revolution exhib- 
ited a special affection and indulged 
himself in many a touching and tear- 
filled reunion. Few guests of honor 
ever responded to accolade upon ac- 
colade with quite the happy combina- 
tion of dignity and enthusiasm that he 
achieved on his return to Yorktown. 
The dignitaries, the militia, the chil- 
dren—no one’s presence went unob- 
served by him in a monumental effort 
to prove himself worthy of such an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Entrepreneurs alert to capitalize on 
the presence of “the nation’s guest” at 
Yorktown, hawked badges, banners, 
and hats that bore upon them a rea- 
sonable likeness of the general. Enter- 
prising Richmond auctioneers later 
acquired the Grecian sofas, mahogany 
bedsteads, and curled hair “mattrasses” 
that had been graced by the Lafayette 
party. It did not appear incommen- 
surate with the decorum of the occa- 
sion that an honest profit might follow 
upon this patriotic investment. 

From Yorktown, the visitors moved 
on to Williamsburg the next day, 
followed by a great procession the end 
of which, tradition says, did not leave 
Yorktown until the head of it was al- 
ready in Williamsburg, twelve miles 


Petersburg’s ball in honor of the general 
was, presumably, a well-managed event. 
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distant. If true, such a story is impres- 
sive even in an era when the ovation 
extended to a hero is gauged by the 
tonnage of paper swept from the New 
York streets the morning after. 

Leaving Williamsburg, Lafayette 
passed through weed-grown James- 
town and arrived in Norfolk on Oc- 
tober 22. There he was greeted with 
the general illumination that had post- 
poned the baking of a promised cake 
by at least one Norfolk mother. Ban- 
quets, balls, side trips to Fort Monroe 
and Portsmouth rapidly disposed of 
four days. One participant at the 
grand ball later recorded that “as well 
might we attempt to dissect a sunbeam 
as to convey a proper idea of the ele- 
gance and splendour that characterized 
this most brilliant assemblage of beau- 
ty and fashion.” Yet, where descrip- 
tion was inadequate, enthusiasm was 
not. On the 26th, the entourage 
boarded a steamer for Richmond, leav- 
ing an exhausted city behind it. 


An old drawing captured the enthusiasm, if not the detail, of a typical welcoming celebration. 


Exhausted, however, was never a 
word to describe the guest of honor 
—as Richmond was soon to discover. 
It seemed impossible for him to suc- 
cumb to weariness. There was always 
the unvarying cordial word for those 
who merely wanted to shake the great 
man’s hand, so that the event could be 
orally recorded in their family’s annals 
forever. Any slow moment in the 
course of a twenty-hour day was sure 
to be filled for Lafayette by that ac- 
commodating duty. But for the other 
hours, there was no such random pro- 
gram. A religious or patriotic organi- 
zation would be presented to him, 
accompanied by all the oratorical 
flourish of the age. Following that 
would be a reception; then another 
group to be presented; a banquet with 
hours-long toasts; then dancing; and 
ever the interminable handshaking. In 
the early morning, the guest of honor 
would go to bed, only to arise three or 
four hours later to begin another day 


tor which the same pattern had al- 
ready been scheduled. 

In Richmond, as in Norfolk, all 
non-essential activity yielded to the 
week-long celebration. On Capitol 
Square, transparencies honoring all of 
the great figures of the Revolution 
arched over every entrance gate. 
Young Edgar Allan Poe, lieutenant in 
the Richmond Junior Volunteers, su- 
pervised that organization’s guarding 
of Washington’s old tent that had 
been pitched there. In the quadrangle 
formed by the buildings and galleries 
of the Eagle Hotel, the ground was 
floored over to make a ballroom, no 
other space in the city being of ade- 
quate size. There, wrote one citizen, 
all the ladies of Richmond could “have 
the privilege of saluting Lafayette 
hand to hand,” gaily adding, “if not 
lip to lip.” 

Although massive welcomes are 
now diverting for a few hours, in 1824 
they were a form of prolonged enter- 
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tainment. Whether for a military or 
a political notable (any other type of 
hero seldom generated a mass ovation ) 
preparations were elaborate and in- 
volved particularly the children, for 
whom these were occasions of the 
highest delight. 

On the morning of October 28, five 
hundred pupils of the city’s 
“sabbath schools” were pre- 
sented to the general. “It was 
a scene calculated to give him 
the purest pleasure,” one ob- 
server recalled. “Three poetical 
effusions were sung by the 
female pupils,” and students 
of the Harmony Hall school 
presented him with a life mem- 
bership in the Virginia Bible 
Society, an honor accepted by 
Lafayette with characteristic 
graciousness. 

The orator of the occasion 
was eight-year-old James Dove. 
“We indulge in delightfully 
anticipating the speedy estab- 
lishment of well regulated re- 
publican governments through- 
out the world,” he informed 
General Lafayette. “The sacred 
fire of liberty, kindled in Amer- 
ica, has been darkened, for a time, by 
the machinations of despots and the 
folly of anarchists; but we trust it will 
soon shine through the clouds which 
now obscure it, and illuminate all na- 
tions with its cheering, invigorating, 
and purifying radiance.” 

According to report, Master Dove 
chanted his way through this lofty 
sentiment, as well as the rest of his 
speech, without a bobble and with 
“remarkable animation.” 

After joining sporting enthusiasts 
for a horse race (where he bet his 
gloves with Miss Eliza Roane and 
lost), Lafayette and his comrades jour- 
neyed to Petersburg for a day. There 
Lafayette’s distaste for slavery im- 
pressed Mayor Lewis Mabry. “I had 
a newspaper in Richmond,” the gen- 
eral confided to the mayor, “that I 
wanted to send my family.” But 
when he saw fifty Negroes advertised 
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in it, he continued, “I could not send 
this paper to my family. I did not 
wish them to see this thing.” Had his 
years been fewer and his own nation 
less politically tempestuous, Lafayette 
might have stayed in America to sup- 
port more actively the movements for 
freeing and rehabilitating the slaves. 


Lafayette in 1825 


Traveling northwestward from Rich- 
mond, Lafayette and his companions 
arrived at Monticello on November 4. 
Jefterson’s “feelings seemed to triumph 
over the infirmities of age” as he went 
out to greet his old friend. His voice 
breaking with emotion, he met his 
guest with only a phrase. 

“God Bless you, General.” 

“Bless you, my dear Jefferson.” 

The crowd of spectators come to 
witness the meeting heard no other 
sound, save the sobs of the two old 
men as they embraced. 

“Long in the disuse of making 
speeches, and without voice to utter 
them,” Jefferson asked that his tribute 
be read for him at the reception in the 
unfinished rotunda of the new univer- 
sity that was about to open its doors 
near Charlottesville. But afterwards 
the former president had the pleasure 
of the Frenchman’s company for ten 


days. The latter must have appreci- 
ated this opportunity to rest from the 
routine of almost constant adulation; 
at any rate, he is certain to have en- 
joyed those days of conversation with 
a man whom he himself so ardently 
admired. 

Before taking leave of Monticello 
for Gordonsville and Montpel- 
ier, George Washington Lafa- 
yette was presented with a rat- 
tlesnake, a specimen of which 
he had expressed a desire to 
own. It is not recorded how the 
snake was transported but Le- 
vasseur, the secretary, showed 
little interest in the reptile as a 
traveling companion. 

On through Orange to Fred- 
ericksburg, thence back to 
Washington, Lafayette com- 
pleted his tour of the Old 
Dominion on November 22, 
though he was to return for 
short visits across the Potomac 
in the following year. He had 
left behind him a tired but 
happy citizenry in whose ears 
continued to ring a little quat- 
rain of uncertain authorship: 


We bow not the neck, 
We bend not the knee, 
But our hearts, Lafayette, 
We surrender to thee. 


It had been a magnificent experi- 
ence for the aging hero. It had been 
even more notable for the story it told 
of the people who entertained him. 
Lafayette had been a physical contact 
with the triumph of the Revolution 
and the real meaning of liberty. The 
hand of the old soldier “was bruised 
and benumbed by the grasp, not always 
gentle” of thousands who had been 
born as subjects of the British crown. 
With them, independence and Lafa- 
yette were gloriously complementary 
words—to have seen the latter was to 
be made more conscious of the former. 
It was, in short, a day when liberty 
was young in America, and its symbols 
still freshened the memories of those 
who recalled its painful birth. + + + 
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Fifty Years Ago Grandfather and Grandmother Were 


Already Taking the Virginia-North Carolina 


Thanksgiving Day Game Very Seriously 


ae Virginians in 1904 
made no pretense that the state univer- 
sity football team could compare with 
those of the Ivy League. Proof of the 
pudding lay in the eating: the Cava- 
liers had that season dined humbly 
enough when they went down before 
the University of Pennsylvania jug- 
gernaut, 24 to 0. But for all that, 
grandfather and his wife or fiancée 
were loyal supporters of the Orange 
and Blue, and they would endure 
much if only Virginia could humble 
the traditional Thanksgiving Day 
rivals from the University of North 
Carolina. 

Fifty years ago that evolving classic 
was scheduled to be played in Rich- 
mond. Interest was keen, made the 
more so because the teams seemed 
evenly matched and the outcome a 
tossup. Most sports analysts conceded 
an edge to the Virginia line, which 
averaged 181 pounds from end to end 
—a forward wall of “giants” in the 
eyes of one columnist. True, right 
end William Gray of Parishville 
weighed a scant 146, but what he 
lacked in bulk was compensated for 
by the ample person of Terry Murphy, 
a medical student hailing from Con- 
necticut and tipping the scales at 240. 
So far as the backfield went, it prob- 
ably was not the equal of Carolina’s; 
but Oscar DeWolf Randolph, from 
Riverside, Illinois, had already proven 
himself “one of the fastest backs ever 
on a Virginia team” and would bear 
watching. 
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The Tar Heels could field a first- 
string line weighing an average of 
179 pounds; but the squad as a whole, 
counting replacements, averaged 169. 
Their average age—for they were a sea- 
soned combine—was twenty-one years, 
and their height five feet nine inches. 
Capable, according to the unsubsi- 
dized standards of the early 1900's, 
they were spearheaded by blond, 192- 
pound Caius Hunter Carpenter, right 
halfback from Clifton Forge, Virginia. 
No one thirsted for victory over the 


Though a Virginian himself, 
Hunter Carpenter had a fierce 
desire to defeat the University 
of Virginia. Thrice the god- 
dess of fate had scorned his 
efforts. Would she smile now, 


in 1904? 


University of Virginia more than did 
this resolute, leg-churning, line-smash- 
ing native son. Thrice as a member 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
eleven he had faced the Cavaliers, and 
thrice his team had lost. Then in 
1904, when V. P. I. was not on the 
Virginia schedule, he transferred to 
Chapel Hill. 

Because the Tar Heels had run up 
the better record that year, “independ- 
ent thinkers” were inclined to believe 
that Carpenter would have his thirst 
for revenge quenched. Yet the betting 
remained even, much money appar- 


ently being laid down on the strength 
of sentiment if not of conviction. The 
largest and most one-sided wager 
sportswriters learned of was $500, 
which an exuberant Carolinian placed 
against half that amount in support of 
his contention that the Blue and 
White would score within ten minutes 
of the opening whistle. He was to 
lose his money. 

One thought that weighed heavily 
in encouraging Virginia backers was 
the fact that the athletic association at 
Charlottesville had started the season 
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WHOLE NUMBER 16469. RICHMOND, VA, THURSDAY, XOV EMBER 24, 1904. 


PRICE TWO CENTS. 


‘GREATEST GAME 
EVER SEEN HERE 


Gigantic Gridiron Strug- 
gle at Broad Street 
To-Day. 


TEAMS IN SPLENDID 
SHAPE FOR CONTEST 


with “an unexpected triumph.” That 
triumph consisted in procuring the 
coaching services of huge, taciturn, 
thirty-five-year-old Forster G. Sanford, 
a Yale gridiron great of former years. 
His fundamental grasp of the intrica- 
cies of the game, coupled with an 
educated flexibility in adjusting to new 
situations, was a large offset to the 
problems he encountered. Among 
those problems was an outcropping of 
frequent injuries to team personnel, 
causing him to make many readjust- 
ments in player assignments. For an- 
other, the “State League” of Virginia 
universities and colleges had agreed 
that no player should be eligible to 
participate in intercollegiate football 
for more than four years running. 
This deprived Sanford of some of his 
best talent in a day when the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association did not 
exist to lay down a uniform body of 
tules affecting all member institutions. 

But at last, as the season drew to its 
twilight, Coach Sanford found his 
squad in its best collective and indi- 
vidual physical condition of the year, 
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and he professed confidence that the 
“thorough and severe training” to 
which he subjected it would pay divi- 
dends. He was prepared to take a 
squad of twenty-four to Richmond to 
face the eighteen from Chapel Hill; 
and these modest-sized aggregations 
seemed sufficiently large in 1904 for a 
Times-Dispatch sports pundit to advise 
that there were ample replacements 
should the regulars “weaken in the 
strenuosity of the contest.” 

Virginia held its final practice on 
Tuesday, November 22. The weather 
being inclement, the squad assembled 
at 3:30 P. M. in the university’s Fay- 
erweather Gymnasium to rehearse sig- 
nals. Then, the rain ceasing, the 
varsity and scrubs went out to run 
through their chores on Lambeth 
Field. “As the work became fatiguing, 
the men were excused one by one and 
separately straggled back to the gym- 
nasium.” 

That night there was a pep rally in 
“the public hall.” Despite the still- 
threatening nature of the weather, 
nearly the whole student body turned 


out. It heard speeches by J. Beverly 
Pollard, quarterback; Dr. W. A. Lam- 
beth, trainer; Richard Bell, team 
manager; and Coach Sanford who, 
although reluctant to speak, did divest 
himself of the sentiment that there 
was no compelling reason why the 
Cavaliers should not triumph. 

There being no regular cheer lead- 
ers, three were appointed for the im- 
pending game. These were “John 
Ashby Williams, of Washington, pres- 
ident of the Washington Literary 
Society; John McG. Stuckey, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., captain of the Varsity 
base-ball nine; and ‘Happy’ Chandler, 
of Newark, N. J., catcher on the Var- 
sity ball nine and all-round good 
fellow.” So much accomplished, the 
appointees led rehearsals of school 
songs and ended the rally by directing 
the practice of a new yell, which re- 
sembled “that given by the rooters at 
the University of Pennsylvania.” 

By Wednesday afternoon athleti- 
cally-minded Richmond was in parox- 
ysms of excitement. Special excursion 
trains were pouring into the city. The 
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On Thanksgiving Day, 1904, the Richmond Times-Dispatch spared nothing in playing up the game. 
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Before the forward pass gave players a new means of advancing the 
ball, football featured little but bruising line-play. 


hotels “presented a lively and noisy 
scene,” while swarming visitors from 
North Carolina sang their celebrated 
“yackety yack” song reverberatingly 
through the length of lobbies and cor- 
ridors. They were answered by the 
blaring brass and percussioned boom- 
ing of the “Stonewall” band, which 
had come to play for Virginia. Interest 
was reaching “white heat.” One 
young lady received a telegram from a 
brother attending school in the lower 
South; he importuned her to advise 
him by wire of the final score. A gen- 
tleman received a similar request from 
a friend in Milwaukee. 

Supporters of each team were de- 
monstrative, vocal, and ready to lay 
money on the line. Every horse-drawn 
cab in the city seemed filled with 
shouting visitors. Then the University 
of Virginia squad rolled into the train 
station, accompanied by President Ed- 
win A. Alderman. Coach Sanford 
hurried them off to the Hotel Rich- 
mond, isolated them from the raucous 
multitudes, and put them through a 
last skull practice. The Carolina squad 
arrived soon afterward and repaired to 
the same hostelry, cheered on their 
way. Enthusiasm contagious. 
Mayor Carlton McCarthy announced 
that he would witness the struggle 
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and ordered the city hall closed, with 
the only work to be done that which 
was “imperative for the public good.” 

The management of the Broad 
Street Park, where the “gigantic grid- 


The seasonal adulation of young ladies impressed a newspaper 
cartoonist. Has “Betty Co-ed” changed in fifty years? 


iron struggle” was to be waged, was 
satished that arrangements were com- 
plete. On the basis of experience, it 
anticipated a crowd of some 7,000; 
and against the occurrence of any un- 
toward incident with so great a throng, 
it had arranged for the presence of 
nine Richmond policemen and a dozen 
Henrico County officials. The choicest 
seats were those to be found in the 
grandstand on the south side of the 
field; but on the other three sides 
bleachers had been erected, those to 
the north being railed off near the 
sidelines. In addition, an “ingenious” 
swinging score board had been erected. 
On this tallies, if any, would be 
chalked, along with a record of the 
number of downs and the yards to go. 
Then the board would be turned on a 
pivot, so that all spectators could be 
kept posted. 

Whatever the past experience of the 
management, it was in for a surprise. 
A good hour and a half before the 
game was to start—at 2:00 P. M., 
Thursday, November 24—it seemed as 
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W. W. Council was Virginia 
captain, tackle, and, when 
called on, line smasher. 


though all Richmond was in motion 
toward the park. Pedestrians swarmed 
along Broad Street; carriages of every 
description jammed the highways; and 
the trolley cars were literally packed. 
In the end it was estimated that not 
7,000 but at least 15,000 fans had 
passed through the turnstiles. “Such 
a magnificent assemblage,” exulted 
one observer, “has perhaps never gath- 
ered to witness a game on a Southern 
gridiron.” The sight impelled him to 
write feelingly of “this panorama of 
gorgeous color, life and motion.” 
With the battle of the titans about 
to begin, there was a sharp wind from 
the northwest, and “for some reason” 
evading the insight of the reporters 
Virginia elected to kick into the teeth 
of the minor gale. That choice for 
awhile cost them heavily. Carolina re- 
ceived, and Hunter Carpenter, hauling 
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Oscar DeWolf Randolph proved 
“one of the fastest backs ever on 
a Virginia team.” 


in the leather, took it to his thirty-five, 
where “Bev” Pollard brought him 
down. But almost immediately the 
game came to a halt when a large mob 
of spectators, pouring from behind 
the vision-obstructing west end-zone 
bleachers, crowded onto the field. The 
officials immediately called time out, 
and police, county officers, players, 
and reporters did their ineffectual best 
to clear the field of play. 

His Honor the Mayor became exas- 
perated and phoned to the city police 
department for reinforcements. They 
eventually arrived under Captain 
James H. Kerse, “resplendent in his 
new decorations and gold braid.” 
Added manpower turned the trick, and 
the pirk management provided a rope 
that was stretched beyond the end 
zone to prevent a recurrence of the 
interruption. The game, meanwhile, 


J. Beverly Pollard quarter- 
backed the Cavaliers in the 
struggle with the Tar Heels. 


had been delayed for half an hour. 
Once the struggle was resumed, it 
evolved into a seesaw melee. Neither 
team evinced a definite superiority 
until, cutting loose with all he had, 
Carpenter sparked a drive that slashed 
deep into Virginia territory. The Tar 
Heels lost the ball on downs, but only 
after they had hammered to the Cava- 
lier six-inch line. Then they got their 
break, after all, when Pollard, coming 
in fast under a punt, fumbled. An 
alert Carolina end snatched the bounc- 
ing spheroid from the ground and (as 
could be done according to the regu- 
lations of the time) blurred across the 
goal line. The Blue and White was in 
the lead, 5 to O—for five was the num- 
ber of points a touchdown then 
counted. And there the score remained 
for the time being, when the Tar 
Heels failed to convert the extra point. 
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‘Thereupon the teams changed sides 
of the field and continued their scrap; 
but after thirty full minutes of play 
they desisted, according to the terms of 
previous agreement. Coach Sanford 
rallied his charges in the middle of the 
field and “gave them a good heart to 
heart talk.” Apparently it did them 
some good. Very probably what 
counted even more, however, was the 
durability of the Virginia line, the 
superiority of which now began to 
manifest itself. Ac least, soon after 
the second half was under way “North 
Carolina appeared to grow weak in the 
line, and Virginia gained almost at 
will.” Nor were there many ways in 
grandfather's day in which to com- 
pensate for an overborne forward wall. 
The harassed quarterback could not, 
for example, unleash an aerial attack: 
the pass was a thing of the future. Ad- 
vancing the ball had to be accom- 
plished overland, by line smashes and 
end sweeps. 

Hence Virginia pounded its way 
steadily into opposition homeland, 
grinding relentlessly goalward. In one 
line drive a player was temporarily 
knocked out. “At this point . . . Coach 
Sanford executed a few sounds with 
his hands,” whereupon referee M. J. 
Thompson of Yale “called him down.” 
No coaching from the sidelines, sir! 
Sanford, the picture of surprised inno- 
cence, protested that he had given no 
signals. But, noted the Times-Dispatch 
reporter, with a knowing wink at his 
readers, “as all the Virginia players 
turned and looked at Sanford, Thomp- 
son had his suspicions.” 

The ball being again put into play, 
Virginia gnawed its way to the goal 
line, and Captain W. W. Council, 
playing right tackle, plunged over for 
the touchdown. Should this seem 
curious, it is well to remember that 
until some years later there was no 
regulation to the effect that a team on 
offense must have at least seven men 
on the line of scrimmage. In 1904, 
then, players might mass in any forma- 
tion desired, abreast of or behind cen- 
ter; and of such offensive strategems 
the wedge was most favored when 
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precious yardage was to be bought. 
Hence a tackle would very well receive 
the ball and drive forward behind a 
shield of his fellows while backfield 
men combined to assist him by push- 
ing with might and main. Council 
having scored from this device, and 
William Warren, left end from Har- 
risonburg, having booted the extra 
point, Virginia went into the lead, 
6 to 5. 

The Tar Heels pulled themselves 
together and fought back savagely. 
Carpenter became a flaming fury, 
while “the crowd of rooters marveled 
at the doughty Carolina back.” He 
failed in attempting two field goals 
and drove himself so nearly to the 
point of exhaustion that his teammates 
eventually begged him to quit the 
game before he should be injured. He 
refused to heed them and fought on 
till men long after agreed that never 
had they seen his berserk, scintillating 
peer. And then, late in the game, “in 
a fierce rush through left end,” he 
stormed across the Virginia goal line 
to put his team back in the lead. 
Carolina this time made the extra 
point, and so the score was 11 to 6, 
with “big Sanford” walking “up and 
down the side line like a caged tiger.” 

“At them, Virginia! At them, Vir- 
ginia!” pleaded the Orange and Blue 
backers. 

And as fate decreed it, Virginia got 
“at them.” With time 
running out, Menal- 
cus Lankford of Nor- 
folk, the first-string 
fullback, burst 
through the Carolina 
line, swivel-hipped 
through the seconda- 
ry, and was dropped 
only after a_ thirty- 
five-yard sprint. The 
Cavaliers “fought like 
fiends,’’ clawing 
deeper and deeper 
until, again operating 
from the wedge, Cap- 
tain Council blasted 
his way into what 
sportswriters have 


The “Bridge of Scores” in Charlottesville is 
even today a familiar sight. The victory over 
North Carolina was duly recorded on the left 


since learned to label “pay dirt.” The 
game was tied. 

There was more confusion when 
excited partisans ran onto the field; but 
after ten minutes the greensward was 
once more cleared. Warren dropped 
back to try for the vital extra point. 
His kick was hard and low, the ball 
just soaring over the battling lines. 
But a Tar Heel end, leaping high to 
bat the pigskin down, touched it with 
his fingers, deflected it upward in its 
trajectory and sent it soaring squarely 
between the uprights. There were 
still two minutes to play; but to all 
effect the game was over, with Vir- 
ginia triumphant, 12 to 11. 

With the gun, pandemonium broke 
loose. The home-state players were 
borne from the field by shouting ad- 
mirers. And pandemonium continued 
in large measure throughout the night. 
Coach Sanford expressed himself as 
being the happiest man in town. From 
8:15 to 10:45 P. M. the victorious 
warriors were entertained at the Bijou 
Theater, the occasion being rounded 
out by the mass singing of college 
songs, capped by “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Then the team left for a dance at the 
Masonic Temple; and while embattled 
Hunter Carpenter was moodily riding 
a southbound train, Captain Council 
was celebrating the afternoon’s tri- 
umph. Indeed he was still “tripping 
the light fantastic after midnight.” ¢ + 7 
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